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| ALSO: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer | 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
83% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You leam naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This ‘‘Living Language” Way! 
The reason this ‘Living Language’ method 


teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 
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GENTLEMEN : 


LANGUAGE” Course checked. 


send course checked. 


Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
This is a saving 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
return the entire course for full refund. Please 


Check () FRENCH (1) SPANISH 
Important Here f]) ITALIAN [] GERMAN 
[1] RUSSIAN (1) HEBREW 
Name 
(please prin‘) 
Address 
City and Zone State 
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a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would learn 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
youw’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who. headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That- is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language” Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


FREE! 


WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE .. 


If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 
charge a copy of the 1959 TRAVEL 
GUIDE, 


just published at $1, and 
not available elsewhere. This valuable 
book is packed with ready-reference 
information on travel all over the 
world, including such details as cli- 
mate, what to wear, transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, ete. 
able aid in trip-planning. 


—a valu- 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 
40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


contained in 4 


vinylite. 


COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 
phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual . . . and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Lear strictly at your own convenience 
. . » whenever you have the opportunity. 
You learn when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 


Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
. . . but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own ‘‘Classmates’'! 

You can leam by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “class” is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 

They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your, entire Course is on records, 
they “repeat” any words, phrases or even 


whole lessons—as often as you “want. 


This -way you are sure to “get” every. 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
long-playing 
8314 RPM discs of unbreakable 
You learn 


Unique Companion Volumes 


words and phrases! 
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The Educational Guild 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
to speak lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
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itil Sap, TRAV. EL PREV + Esy 
¥ S, 
; cy You can PUT A LIFT INTO SUMMER with Travet's June cover story 
~ uiding you to winter resorts which now operate scenic hoists 
a oo g gy 
AVEL NS » during the sun season for added travel fun. CANADA CAREFREE outlines 


an inexpensive rail trip to both cities and little-known towns, and 
camera enthusiasts will want to join the SHUTTERBUG SAFARI pictured on its 
western sweep. AMERICA'S HISTORIC PAGEANTS will stimulate your desire to 


MEMBER 
see some of these renowned performances, while a PEEK 
AT PORTUGAL will aid those heading abroad. Thomas B. Lesure tells you 
about FERRY BOAT FUN around the U.S., and Robert Deardorff adds to your 
Scandinavian lore with STEP BY STEP THROUGH OSLO. Other features, in- 
IM A cluding STATE PARKS OF MONTANA, make June a great send-off into summer. 
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Coolly reflected in Lost Lake's unruffled waters, Mt. 
Hood at 11,245 feet is Oregon's highest peak. 
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What did George Washington really 
look like? You'll know when you 
see the only statue for which he 
posed... Houdon’s famous marble in 
the historic Capitol at Richmond. 

Where did Patrick Henry thunder 
for liberty or death? Stand on the 
very spot in old St. John’s Church, 
Richmond. 

You'll touch hands with history 
everywhere in Virginia’s fascinating 
capital. At the White House of the 
Confederacy .. . Valentine Museum 

. the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts... lovely Maymont Park. And 
a short drive down the winding 
James River, you’ll call at some of 
the South’s finest plantations .. . 
Berkeley, home of two presidents... 
or its stately neighbors, Shirley 
and Brandon. 

Come soon! And meantime send 
for free, picture-packed booklets. 


IRGINIA Department of 
Conservation and Economic Development 
Dept. TV-159, State Office Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
Please send free, illustrated booklets on Rich- 
mond and Virginia. (Note: Write if you want 
facts on special places or events.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE 


Virginia Motion Pictures Available 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JUNE ~ 


1. Rainbow Trout Season OpensS..........--Kauai, Hawaii 
1-6. Music Festival....«.«.eso.e-+sNapier, Newsceataua 
1-6. Arts Festival. ceccoccccccvecss NEWark, NEW oem 
3-5. Annual Antiques Show........Hxeter, New Hampshire 
5. Trinity Sunday Festival.......-....-Zaachila, Mexico 
5-20. Int'l Music Festival..........Strasbourg, France 
6. Coaster Derby.c.ceccsesccocns Ste JOHN, Ni Bega 
6. Allied Landings Observances........-Normandy, France 
6. 32nd Annual Model Yacht Regatta...San Diego, Calif. 
6—7. Flower: SHoWs « « e-eic-o'e v'0.s.0is 0.0 occ wipve@ elie\wiieiio ity es claae man 
6-7. Shrimp Fest. & Blessing of Fleet....Biloxi, Miss. 
6-17. Sibelius Festival....sessses+++-Helsinki, Bantam 
7. Game of ‘the Bridge Pageant. .c.c<sce celnie hd Sc mmeeeEny 
7. Folklore FeteS...ccvec ccc «vec ce 0 so0e Avil St) Oi seit nenae 
7-28. Picardy WeekS...cscccceccccvcseo se shNleOns,) Emenee 
8-12. Short Course in Sports Fishing...Nags Head, N.C. 
10. Opening of Oregon Centennial Exposition...Portland 
10. Dragon Boat FeStival. 0. os sve el sicte ole opi eis LOU amine 
ll. Kamehameha Days. ..vececsccccace cece cs seep hd arm 
1l-July 12. Festival of Two Worlds......Spoleto, Italy 
1233 .Shavitvotin: PES tL Vial vis wie ae 0s 0,010 e-clve) aletarn rer otatel olele atin eace em 
1S 
14. Nat" 1 “Biple: Quiascc 10 cw sie c vse s co J OPUS Ae hia aera 
14. Grand Prix Auto Races.......Francorchamps, Belgium 
14. Sumiyoshi Rice FeStival... os... cjecs ves OSAKA. Meelpalm 
14-28. Int'l Ocean Navigation Fair...Zadar, Yugoslavia 
15-26. Annual Music Festival 

The Hague, Amsterdam, Scheveningen, The Netherlands 
16-19. Royal Ascot Race Meet............Ascot, England 
17. Natiotial Days sic. cis cisies sic Wedfe siece sie le leleece/ereteuh leleim aa miEetaen 
17. Hari. Raya Haji Malay Festival........«...eolNepapome 
17-18. 17th Annual Lily Show..........Front. Royal, Va. 
17-24. John the Baptist Fiesta.....Izaleo, El Salvador 
18-21. Canadian Open Pro Golf Championships...Montreal 
19. Centennial Ball.................+...Lansing, Mich. 
19-27. Red River Exhibition...........Winnipeg, Canada 
19-28. Festival of Music, Arts.......Aldeburg, England 
20-22. Midnight Sun Festival........e.e..e-eNome, Alaska 
20-July 2. Int'l Fest. of Music, Dance..Granada, Spain 


20-July 5. Viking Festival.....Frederickssund, Denmark ~ 


2l-July 12. Drama Festival...........Epidaurus, Greece 
22-July 4. Wimbledon Tennis...........-London, England 
25. Midsummer Eve Celebrations. ...cccscocsshl! Domai 
25. Jonsok Night Festivities.0slo, Lillehammer, Norway 
23-24. Festival of St. John............Braga, Portugal 
24. Fiesta de Amancaes. 2... cece cece cesllear UimaeienE 
24.5- Eri sh iDerby sci «esis 4 lelcie cle «'ee «lore wlovsic ee OLLIE DOL am emtae! 
26. Official Opening of St. Lawrence Seaway...Montreal 
26-July 5. Barnum Festival...........Bridgeport, Conn. 
27. Mackinaw Canoe Marathon...........Cheboygan, Mich. 
27. Lakeside Festival............-bucerne, Switzerland 
29-July 5. Brit. Open Golf Tourney.Muirfield, Scotland 
29-Sept. 19. Shakespeare Festival....Stratford, Canada 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 


Queen's Official Birthday Observances......-London 
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Turn your spare dollars into valuable property...in 


CAPE CORAL, FLORIDA 


In all Florida — no spot more lovely . . . nor better 
located 2345 picturesque Waterview homesites with 
full waterfront pleasure privileges . . . and 4986 


Ultra-choice Waterfront homesites fronting on 76 
miles of navigable waterways. All just 5 to 6 miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico and its rich promise of 
record-breaking tarpon, sea trout, snook, bonito 
and channel bass. 


Yes, you'll love life on Cape Coral’s 3345 acres on 
the scenic banks of the Caloosahatchee River oppo- 
site Fort Myers’ schools, churches, shopping centers, 
tropic beauty and fabulous points of interest—its 
immediate adjacency to Pine Island, Sanibel Island, 
Captiva Island—fishermen’s paradises all; beaches 
dotted with exquisite shells and fringed by blue 
Gulf waters . . . and the Caloosahatchee is the 
western terminus of Florida’s cross-state inland 
waterway that can be cruised from the Gulf all the 
way to the Atlantic Ocean! Fort Myers on the famous 
Tamiami Trail—U.S. 41 so easily—accessible by 
train, plane, bus, boat or car. 


Regardless of when you plan to enjoy the happy year- 
round vacation-like living of Cape Coral (average 


be ) 3 temperature 71.2°) act now to make. it possible! 

‘ cho Ure noned Om (ts Remember, Florida provides a $5000 yearly Home- 
stead Exemption and has no state income taxes! It’s 

Large 2-Lot, 80’ x 125’ : Large 2-Lot, 80’ x 125’ a wonderful opportunity worthy of your every con- 


sideration . . . for permanent residence or a winter 


CHOICE WATERVIEW CHOICE WATERFRONT home... for retirement or business . . . or for a 
HOMESITES HOMESITES possible profitable resale later. 
from $1320 from $2280 


S$ down S down 
monthly monthly 


Monthly payments already include 5% interest 


NO HIDDEN EXTRAS ® NO TAXES e@ FREE TITLE INSURANCE 


Membership in Cape Coral’s 
planned Golf and Country 
Club is also exclusive to home- 
site owners. 


HOMESITE OWNERSHIP INCLUDES FREE MEMBERSHIP 
in PRIVATE YACHT CLUB and BOAT ANCHORAGE 


Bl L L ST = Fe N | YOURS TO ENJOY ten Seiad 


: = 


Dean of American Sportscasters says: 
“Cape Coral is truly an en- 
chanted City-in-the-making. 
After years of looking for a 
spot in Florida to buy and 
build on ... Cape Coral is / 


my choice.” 


L FREE COUPON NOW! 


Dept. T-2 
2 W. 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Md. 


| 
| 
Please rush FREE full-color brochure, ground plan of subdivision, and | 
| 
| 


CAPE CORAL 


Just off the \ 
Gulf of Mexico 
opposite Ft. Myers, 
on the mile-wide 
Caloosahatchee 
River... 


application form, so that | may have the benefit of prompt early choice. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


1.1 am traveling first (cabin, tourist) 
class. 


2. What time is the first (second) sit- 
ting? 

3. Steward, I’d like something for sea 
(air) sickness. 


4. How do I get to the airport? 

5. How long does it take from the air- 
POLE TOs. t 

6. My camera is for personal use. 

7. 1 have two cartons of cigarettes. 


8. What are we passing on the right 


(left) ? 


9. Where may I rent an automobile? 


10. Please let me have ... 
(oil). 


litres of gas 


11. You have reserved a room for me? 

12. Please have my bags carried up to 
my room. 

13. I wish to have coffee and rolls. 

14. I will eat my noon meal elsewhere. 

15. What does this item on the menu con- 
sist of? 

16. Please bring me some water (wine). 

17.1 think you’ve added up this bill in- 
correctly. 

18.I would like to see a dress (suit, 
skirt). 


19. This is too small (large). 


20. Please let me have a sales slip. 


BY MAX 


SHEROVER 
AND RODOLFO PUCELLI 


PEAK UP! 


= 


on 


nN 


20. 


. Per favore, datemi . . 


. Per piacere, 


|. Fardé la 


a 


ITALIAN 


ITALIAN 


. Viaggio in prima (seconda) classe, 


nella classe turistica. 


.A che ora é Ja prima (seconda) se- 
duta ? 
.Cambusiere (cameriere), vorrei 


qualche cosa per il mal di mare 
(male d’aria). 


Come posso andare all aeroporto? 


. Quanto tempo simpiega dall’aero- 
5 


porto po ener en rica pean ace ae cer cap accnnet mese ‘ 


. La mia macchina fotografica « é per 


uso personale. 


. Ho due scatole di sigarette. 


.Che cosa passiamo a destra (sinis- 


tha)i2 


. Dove posso prendere a nolo un’auto- », 


mobile? 
. litri di gaso- 
lina (olio). 


. Avete riservato una camera per me? 


fate portare le mie 
valigie sopra nella mia camera. 


. Desidero avere caffé e panini. 


mia seconda colazione 


(pranzero) altrove. 


. In che consiste questo articolo sulla 


lista dei cibi? 


. Mi porti un po’ d’acqua (vino), per 


favore. 


. Credo che Lei abbia sbagliato di fare 


il conto. 


. Vorrei vedere un abito (vestito, una 


gonna). 


- Questo (questa) € troppo piccolo 


(piccola, grande). 


Favorisca darmi una nota di. ven- 
dita, 


— 


eS) 


“I 


co 


Se 


20. 


KLAS-say too-REE-stee-kah. 


(say-KON-dah) say-DOO-tah? 


. Kahm-boo-see-A Y-ray (kah-may-ree- 


AY-ray) vohr-RAY KWAHL-kay 


KOH- sah payr eel mahl dee MAH- © 


ray (MAY-lay d’Areeah). 


AER-o-POR-to? 

KWAHN-to TAYM-po 
AY-gah dahl AER-o-POR-to ah......? 
Lah meeah MAHK-kee-nah fo-to- 


GRAH-fee-kah ay payr OO-soh payr- — 


soh-NAH-lay. 


.O dooay SKAH-to -lay dee see-gah- 


RAYT-tay. 


DAY-strah (see-NEE-strah) ? 
DOH-vay POS-soh PRAYN-day-ray 
ah NOH-lo oon aoo-to-MO-bee-lay ? 


. Payr fah-VOH-ray, DAH-tay-mee . 


LEE-tree dee gah-so-LEE-nah (O- 
leeo). 


nan KAH-may-rah payr may? 
por-TAH-ray lay meeay vah-LEE-jay 


SO-prah NAYL-lah meeah KAH- 
may-rah, 


. Day-SEE-day-ro ah-VAY-ray KAHF- 


fay ay pah-NEE-nee. 


. Fah-RO lah meeah say-KON -dah ko- 


lah-TSEEO-nay (prahn-tsee-RO) 
ahl-TRO -vay. 


.Een kay kon-SEE-stay KWAY-sto 
ar-TEE -ko-lo SOOL-lah LEE-stah ~ 


day CHEE-bee? 


. Mee POR-tee oon po PAK: kooah 


(VEE-no), payr fah-VOH-ray. 


. KRAY-do kay lay AHB-beeah sbah- 


llee AH-to dee FAH-ray eel KON-to. 


. Vor-RAY vay-DAY-ray oon AH-bee- 


to (vay-STEE-to, 
nah). 


OO-nah GON- 


. KWAY-sto (KWAY-stah) ay TROP- 


po PEEK-ko-lo (PEEK-ko-lah, 
GRAHN-day). 
F ah-vo-REE-skah DAHR-mee OO- 


nah NO-tah dee VAYN-dee-tah, 
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babe Re 


PRONUNCIATION 
.VEEAJ-jo een PREE-mah (say- 
KON-dah) KLAS-say, NAYL-lah 


.Ah kay O-rah ay lah PREE-mah © 


.Ko-may POS-so ahn-DAH-ray ahl- — 


s’eem-pee- — 


. Kay KOH-sah pahs- SEEAH- mo ah 


. Ah-VAY-tay ree-sayr- VAH-to OO- } 


. Payr peeah-TCHAY- ray, FAH- -tay — 


t 


READER’S CHOICE 


BY JOSE McGRATH 


ITHIN THE past few years, 
Mazatlan, a small port half- 

way down Mexico’s Pacific 

coast, has proven itself a valuable 
asset to the Republic’s tourist trade. 
Although just a fledgling sports- 
man’s haven at the present, the port 
city is already receiving anxious 
‘glances from her established coastal 

cousin, Acapulco. 

American tourists first found Ma- 
zatlan fertile ground for fishing. It 
is an ideal port from which to cruise 
for sailfish and marlin as well as 
swordfish, tarpon, shark and sea 
bass. Many Southern California 

-sportsmen have discovered _ that 
weekend trips from Los Angeles via 
CMA (Mexicana de Aviacion) are 
nearly always profitable. Hunting 
has also become a popular pastime 
in Mazatlan as the nearby interior 
provides bountiful numbers of deer, 


mountain lion, rabbit, duck and 
wildcat for the skilled marksman. 

More important to Mazatlan, 
however, is the fact that tourists are 
discovering that it offers far more 
than just sport. It is a place to relax, 
to lié in the warm sun or in ham- 
mocks under palm-thatched roofs, 
and to swim in the comfortable wa- 
ters of Olas Atlas Bay. Sailing and 
water-skiing are available for the 
more active. Many tourists find wan- 
dering among the unusual rock for- 
mations that jut out from the coast- 
line to be enjoyable. 

The town lies along the inside 
shore of a half-moon peninsula. 
Running along the sharply curving 
shore is Avenidas Olas Atlas, the 
colorful main street of Mazatlan, 
with the three main hotels of the 
port, The Freeman, the Belmar and 
the new La Siesta. Three miles 


If you would like to tel] other TRAVELERS 
and members of the National Travel Club 
about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 
Reader’s Choice, TRaveL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 
none can be acknowledged or returned, 
TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 


the subscribers whose material is used. 


north of town is the elegant Hotel 
Playa, with its private beach and 
swimming pool. Avenidas Olas Atlas 
runs almost the entire length of 
Mazatlan, dotted with cafes, restau- 
rants and shops and has become the 
social and business center of the 
city. The street is also the favorite 
promenade for evening strollers. 
Mazatlan may be reached by 
CMA (Mexicana de Aviacion) di- 
rectly from Mexico City. Travelers 
from the midwestern and eastern 
parts of the United States may reach 
the port flying CMA from Chicago 
non-stop to Mexico City with a con- 
venient connection to Mazatlan. 
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7-PC. LADIES’ PEDICURE SET. 


Genuine leather. Smooth finish 
Suedene lined. 
Size when open: 61/2" x 81/4” 


CONTENTS: 


4” toenail nipper. 

32" cuticle scissor. 

4” tempered nail file. 

4,” plastic handle nail cleaner. 
4Y,"" plastic handle pusher. 

4," plastic handle cuticle cutter. 
3” Tweezer. 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T l 
43-49 41st St., | 
Long Island City 4, N. Y. | 
Please send me ( ) Ladies Pedicure Set @ $2.98 each. | 


only 
$298 


complete 


Collapsible SPORT GLASSES 


with Imported 2.7 polished Lenses 


| FOLDS TO 
POCKET SIZE 


$3.98 


Imported precision ground lenses. 
Each pair is leather covered. 
Case 4"x2'/2"x11/16” closed. 
Fingertip center focus. 


*h” 


Get more enjoyment from every event—hunting, fishing, 


traveling—or for the theatre. Slips into your pocket. 


' 
| ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. 7 
| 43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N.Y. | 
Please send me ( ) sport glasses @ $3.98 


[UNAM Bitrrc ten uct ats 2 van sects eae ees | 

ADDRESS x Se ee ee | 
| 

leCiiYezeeet eee ZONE A STATEssncnaey 


BY ESTHER A. GERLING 


OR THREE DAYS in early August of every year, the 
little Irish village of Killorglin in County Kerry, 
twelve miles from Killarney, is host to visitors 
from far and wide. Killorglin’s Puck Fair is one of the 
oldest fairs in existence. Its origin is rather vague, but 
it appears to have started in 1613. Legend credits a 
band of stampeding goats for having alerted towns- 
people to an approaching attack by a hostile Crom- 
wellian army, thus giving the inhabitants time to 
organize successful resistance. The mountain goat has 
been honored ever since. 
On Gathering Day, the first of the fair, thousands 
assemble in the square to watch the procession and 
crowning of the goat. Amid singing and cheering, His 


Majesty is hoisted to his lofty throne—a 40-foot plat- 
form. From here Puck rules his subjects for three days— 
August 11, 12 and 13 this year. 

The second day is Fair Day when cattle and horses 
change owners in a carnival atmosphere. On the Fair 
Ground, amusements and side-shows offer added fun 
for youngsters. Band concerts and exhibitions of Irish 
dancing are held in the afternoons. Concessions and 
games of chance are scattered along the streets. There 
is dancing in the various ballrooms every night, 

Scattering Day brings an end to all activities, and 
the town returns to a normal tempo. The dethrone- 
ment of King Puck takes placesin the evening and this 
ceremony is followed by) a_ torch-light procession 
through the streets. 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


.complete your trip with the 


scenes you-didn’t get! 


136A Arch of Triumph 


35mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions .. . 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to 
simplify your selection. Order on approval from 
7,000 35mm slides of 83 countries . . . all as good 
as your own most beautiful originals . . . keep the 
ones you want, return the others! You name the 
spot, we have the slide . . . matchless scenes of con- 
temporary and ancient wonders of the world ... 
restricted interiors of cathedrals, famed art galleries, 
palaces . . . exotic entertainers, Paris night life. Send 
25¢ today for your copy of the new 72-page, 7th 
Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi slides in living color. 
Remember, Wolfe Slides are... 

SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Los Angeles 24, California 


SHANTY BOAT 


CRUISES a 


A NOVEL 

ZG EXCITING HOLIDAY 
—afloat, thru Florida’s tropical, scenic inland 
waters with one full swamp buggy day. One 
week—from $95.00. Delightful Summer Cruises. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


-Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
“Our Ninth Year” 


FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation 
of foreign governments 


AROUND THE WORLD $2099; Around 
South America; Around Africa; Europe 
(3 tours); Middle East; Russia. Tenth 
season. For students, professional persons. 
Prof. J.B. Tarbell, 51 North Third St., Easton 2, Pa. 


SUPPORT 
YOUR 


MENTAL 
HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 


‘AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers i is seeking book-length manuscripts 
of all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special 

sattention to new writers. For more information, 
send for booklet TL—it’s free. Vantage Press, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 
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By Air: Hurry off to the Territory 
of Hawaii while it’s still there. Soon 
it will be formally a part of the 
Union and travelers will have to 
content themselves with visiting 
just the plain, old State of Hawaii. 


> 66 


Happiness Tours’ “Do-as-U-please”’ 
plan for perambulating off to Ha- 
wali (territory or state) is certain 
to please every taste because trans- 
portation, hotel, sidetrips and 
length-of-stay are all handpicked 
by the traveler himself to fit his own 
inclinations—and budget. The Hap- 
piness people will arrange for ev- 
erything, drape a lei around your 
neck when you disembark, shuttle 
you to your hotel and send you off 
on a lagniappe all-day bus tour of 
Oahu island. A special feature of 
these individualistic outings are 
the sixteen sidetrip selections to 
other islands in the chain. After all, 
you don’t want to spend all your 
time in Honolulu, do you? 

By Train: Heap many iron horse 
tours through New England and 
eastern Canada are offered during 
the summer and fall months by the 
ancient and honorable New Haven 
Railroad. Itineraries vary from 
three to twelve days in length, some 
of the junkets include much motor 
and even boat travel and all of 
them—including a quick weekend 
in Providence, Sturbridge Village 
and Mystic Seaport—are led by a 
tour conductor. Rates are based on 
one person sharing a double room, 
and they vary from $49.95 for the 
weekend outing to $267.50 for a 
junket that heads into the hinter- 
lands of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. Some of the other sites you 
may select are Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket for four days, Cape 
Cod for an equal time, Montreal, 
Quebec and the Gaspe peninsula 
for nine days. 

For added details, write TRAVEL. 


TRAVELCADE TOURS 


EUROPE 
up to 50 DAYS 


ESCORTED e ALL EXPENSE 


°199 » 


11 Country Tours 


Visiting England, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Luxemburg, Ger- 
many, Liechtenstein, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Monaco! Rates include 
Round Trip Tourist Class trans- 
portation on World's most pop- 
ular steamers, private motor 
coach transportation in Europe, 
all meals, sightseeing, admission, 
tips—everything! No costly ex- 
tras. 22 departures from 
MARCH thru NOVEMBER. 
Compare with any popular 
priced tour—you'll find TRAV- 
ELCADE your best value! 


Air Departures & 
Shorter Tours Available 


For Reservations and Information 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


TRAVELCADE TOURS 
203 W. 41 St., N.Y.C. 
BRyant 9-1000 


Division of Consolidated Terminal & 
Travel Bureau Inc. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, nae 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept, TS, 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN = 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


EW YoRK Central R.R. aban- 

donment of commuters on 

Jersey's shores by ending 
Weehawken ferry run has naturally 
led to almost no use of trains to 
dead-end depot, presaging further 
transportation cuts and prompting 
more outcries for what should have 
been created years ago—a rail center 
comparable to the Port Authority 
Bus Terminal capable of moving 
hordes in a hurry... . If you missed 
the St. Patrick’s Day march and love 
a big parade, don’t fret—Armed 
Forces Day May 16 and National 
Maritime Day May 22 will again 
bring out the bands and bugles. ... 
Hudson River Day Line is again 
circling Manhattan, one of the 
world’s top trips at $2.50 for adults, 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 


BINDERS FOR 
TRAVEL 


Enjoy Your Copies of TRAVEL 
For Years to Come 


These fine binders, covered in simulated 
leather and neatly embossed in gold, offer 
the best way to protect and preserve twelve 
copies of your favorite magazine. These 
beautiful, durable covers will last a life- 
time and add distinction to your office 


or home. $3.25 


Postpaid 
———-—MAIL COUPON TODAY—— —- 


TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y, 
PPRTICIOSE YD, Saeed. for TRAVEL Binders 
@ $3.25 each. 


Name 
Address. 


City State 
Postage prepaid in U. S. and Canada only. 


$1.25 for kids. ... Once-free Daven- 
port Theatre, at 138 E. 27th St., is 
now refurbished Gramercy Arts 
Theatre, debuted new policy with 
The Innocents, William Archibald’s 
dramatization of The Turn of the 
Screw. ... Another imperative item 
on your itinerary: the Steuben Glass 
shop in Corning’s new glass sky- 
scraper at 5th Ave. and 56th St.... 
Although aimed at pros, anybody 
interested in the silo circuit should 
pick up a copy of Leo Shull’s Sum- 
mer Theatres on the news stands for 
$2.60, currently the best guide avail- 
able to all the music tents, play- 
houses, etc., around NYC—and in 
every other place for that matter. . .. 
The New Studio, first Manhattan 
movie house in ten years, is going up 
on. 66th St. and Bway.... Having 
chomped the chocolates, we can rec- 
ommend Western Union’s new 
CandyGram, a box of confections 
accompanying your telegram—$2.95 
for one lb., $5.00 for two plus cost of 
wire—an ideal way to wish travelers 
a bonbon voyage.... John Andol 
Salon, 603 Mad. Ave., has created 
special. coiffures, hair . re-setting 
charts, other gimmicks for footloose 
femmes, including a four-language 
color formula for same-shade tresses 
needing touch-up on travels....IBM 
rates a pat on its little calculator for 
those wonderful spring displays 
agogging amblers, at its 57th St. and 
Mad. Ave. windows.... Mann-hunt: 
TRAVEL contributor Peggy Mann is 
searching for a handsome young 
actor—to play the lead in a stage 
version of her novel, A Room in 
Paris, to be produced by Alfred de 
Liagre on Bway this fall... . Inside 
info: unrevealable but authoritative 
business investor tells us that within 


Wild Westerners give Dolores Gray lots of 
attention in Destry Rides Again, new musical 
comedy now at Imperial Theatre. Andy Grif- 
fith, Scott Brady’ are also in adaptation of 
Max Brand novel produced by David Merrick 
with music by Harold Rome, dances, direction 
by Michael Kidd. 


three years NYC will have giant 
amusement park at monumental 
cost of $25,000,000-$40,000,000. Ellis 
Island? .. . You can beat the traffic 
snarls with a Porta-Fold Cycle 
Macy’s has for $60.63, the bike fold- 
ing up to stash into closet or car 
trunk.... This is no column to ig- 
nore Broadway, U.S.S.R., a $5.00 
book with excellent photos pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson that takes 


_a look at Russia from its lighter 


side — entertainment — plus conse- 
quent comparisons with NYC and 
London theatres. . .: You needn’t go 
to Hong Kong for Oriental atmos- 
phere and objets d’art—just drop 
into the Pagoda Shop at 1329 6th 
Ave. near 53rd St... . Count Your 
Blessings with Maurice Chevalier, 
Deborah Kerr, follows’ Music Hall’s 
Easter show. @ 


‘GYPSY’ SPELL: MERMAN 


Ethel Merman mothers Sandra Church as 
young Gypsy in nvusical fable based on Gypsy 
Rose Lee's life which reaches Broadway Thea- 
tre May 21 with Carol D'Andrea playing sec- 
ond sister, Jack Klugman in leading man spot. 
Score's by Jule (Bells Are Ringing) Styne. - 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


HE Governor of Virginia will 
‘Ee in Bermuda from May 9-12 
to help celebrate Virginia 
Week beginning May 10.... The 
1959 Sandys Flower Show will be 
held May 7 in Somerset, with prizes 
for the best floral entries, and high- 
light of the afternoon will be a 
floral hat parade. School children 
will give a display of folk dancing. 
. The new enlarged bird sanc- 
tuary at Spittal Pond has been en- 
riched by a gift of five Red Head 
ducks from the Philadelphia 
Zoological Garden. ... All the 
debris from the razed Bermudiana 
Hotel has been carted away, and the 
first foundation has been poured.... 
Fun for the youngsters with a color- 
ing bent is the new Bermuda Col- 
ourtng Book created by Michael K. 
Frith, teen-age cartoonist. There’s 
a full-page drawing for each letter 
in the alphabet, depicting Bermu- 
da’s way of life.... 
to Sandys Little Theatre in Som- 
erset from May 18 until the end 
of the month when the popular 
local group, The Somerset Lot, 
gives its annual satire on times 
and mimes of the Colony. In hon- 
or of the 350th Anniversary, the 
main theme will be historical, in- 
terspersed by topical skits and mu- 
sical revues. . .. During the past ten 
years, 1,000,000 dead cedars have 
* been removed by the Department of 
Agriculture, and another million 
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DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


All roads lead — 


will be cleared by 1969... . Collec- 
tors of oriental curios will find a 
magnificent selection at Fong’s 
Oriental Shop, which has just 
moved to new, larger premises in 
the Harold Frith Building oppo- 
site the Bank of Bermuda.... 
Something new for the Sunday 
brunchers: the Breakers Beach Club 
at John Smith’s Bay has introduced 
a Champagne Breakfast—onion 
soup, minute steaks and sunny-side 
eggs from noon on. There are bath- 
ing facilities available, too.... 
Brightest plumed tenants at the 
Bermuda Aquarium are two very 
costly and rare macaw birds newly 
acquired from Brazil. In great de- 
mand by zoological gardens all over 
the world, these mimics should 
soon lose their Brazilian accent in 
favor of an English one.... Every 
Sunday the Bill William Ski 
School gives a water skiing show 
off Riddell’s Bay. . . . The Bermu- 
da Music and Dramatic Society 
chorus has prepared a concert of 
seventeenth-century -music which 
will be performed on May I11.... At 
the invitation of Mayor Charles C. 
Dail of San Diego, Calif., waters 
from Bermuda’s sparkling seas will 
be mingled with the waters of 
Mission Bay Park, San Diego, in 
a symbolic ceremony signifying 
friendship, hospitality and a com- 
mon bond of interest in aquatic 
recreational development... .On 
completion of nine new fairways, 
the Castle Harbour Hotel will have 
a full eighteen hole golf course, 
plans calling for tee-off sometime in 
the spring of 1960. 
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BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 
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HE Maryland Port Authority 

has announced selection of 

Brussels as the site of the agen- 
cy’s European headquarters. The 
choice came after a visit to ten prin- 
cipal European cities, including 
Brussels, by 34 Maryland business- 
men interested in building trade 
between the Port of Baltimore and 
European countries. . . . Transfer 
of the American Cultural Center, 
including the library and the of- 
fice of the Cultural Attaché, has 
now been completed. The library 
has been reopened to the public at 
its new address, 217 Avenue Louise, 
Brussels 5.... The Association Bel- 
go-Ameéricaine entertained Ameri- 
can Fulbright students completing 
their studies in France. As in past 
years, the students stayed with fami- 
lies who were members of the Asso- 
ciation Belgo-Américaine. They vis- 
ited Ghent and Bruges, where they 
were entertained by the local sec- 
tions of the Association. ... Sabena 
aircraft will make an extra stop 
on the weekly flight Leopoldville/ 
Coquilhatville/Boende/Stanley- 
ville. This will be at Ikela in the 
Equatorial Province. ... Touring 
Secours has just celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. It now counts 192 vehi- 
cles against 30 in 1948. In ten years, 
it has covered 50,139,622 kilometres 
and come to the help of 422,044 
break-downs; this means, in peri- 
ods of heavy traffic, a break-down 
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repair every three minutes. ‘Tour- 
ing Secours has at the moment 
297,639 members. The new 
premises of the Hotel Trade School 
(C.E.R.1.A.), situated in beautiful 
surroundings in the center of Brus- 
sels, include, as well as an audito- 
rium for 800 places, a hotel section 
with four rooms built just for the 
purpose of instruction. 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


T THE international yachting 
A center of Hank6 in the outer 
Oslo fjord, cup races will be 

held from July 24 to August 5. King 
Olav and his family will take part 
in the regattas. . . The Tivoli pleas- 
ure park in Copenhagen i is open un- 
til September 13.... Rococo balls 
will be arranged this summer with 
genuine costumes and in a genuine 
milieu in Stockholm. The opera 
balls will be held in the castles 
Haga, Rosendal and Drottningholm 
—maybe even in the Opera itself. . . . 
In the Swedish town of Vaxj6 a new 
hotel is now being built which will 
consist of glass....Many typical 
and very colorful peasant wed- 
dings may be witnessed on July 23 
in the mountain town of Voss on 
the Bergen railway line in Nor- 
way. Midsummer is traditional wed- 
ding time for the farmers of this dis- 
trict....In the same manner as in- 
habitants of Oberammergau _per- 
form passion plays the citizens of the 
small town of Frederikssund in Den- 
mark have Viking pageants in sum- 
mer and 140 of the Viking actors 
have been invited to the English 
town of Ramsgate in July, where 
they will enact the play Amled, 
which was the basis of Shakespeare's 
Hamlet. . . . Since Swedish rail- 
ways started sending trains on 
“eruises” to the districts of the 
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Midnight Sun from June 16 to 
August 7, more than 1,000 Amer- 
icans have participated in these 
journeys. This year there will be 
six cruises in that period. Flights to 
territories north of the Arctic Circle 
have also turned out a success. This 
summer ten air trips will be ar- 
ranged, six from Oslo and four from 
Stockholm. . . . Young people be- 
tween 16 and 25 years of age are in- 
vited to attend an international 
youth meeting from August | to 
August 9 near Tonsberg on the Oslo 
Fjord. Members will stay with local 
farmers. ‘The fully inclusive costs is 
only $9.00, including board and 
lodging and bus fares. Enquiries to: 
Vestfold Ungdomsfylking, Torvet, 
Tonsberg, Norway. ... Operakeel- 
deren in Stockholm will, when 
modernization has been com- 
pleted, become one of the most 
exquisite restaurants in Europe. 

. A long series of trips for anglers 
is being arranged this summer in 
Sweden to rivers and streams in the 
wildly romantic Northern wilder- 
nesses. ‘Tent camps are being erected 
north of the town of Abisko, and 
there is a discount on railway tick- 
ets... . Each summer Copenhagen 
has its permanent hig Circus 
Schumann at Axeltorv right near 
the Townhall Square and the Cen- 
tral Terminus, with nightly per- 
formances until September. ... A 
number of Botanical Tours are be- 
ing arranged in Norway this sum- 
mer. They include some of the finest 
scenery in the Fjord country. Bota- 
nists may study Norwegian moun- 


tain flora from field top to fjord 


edge....Glacier-skiing in certain 
high-altitude areas can be had 
throughout summer. Several gla- 
ciers are coyered by permanent lay- 
ers of snow, without any concealed 
danger of hidden crevasses. At these 
centers it is not unusual to have a 
refreshing swim in the fjord and 
afterwards go skiing. There are even 
international skiing competitions 
during the summer. 
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By Peter Olwyler 


NuE Public Works. budget is 
aimed mostly at roads this year. 

No major new ones are planned 

but big ones now under construc- 
tion—like the Puebla-Mexico City 
toll road, and the Gulf circuit—will 
be finished. Lots of feeder roads 
will be built, and a huge amount 


will be spent to reconstruct beat-up — 


exisiting highways. ... Americans in 
Mexico on student status, and 
with cars, are having a rough time 
under current regulations. Time- 
consuming visits to government of- 
fices, dificult bonding of autos and 
conflicting ideas and instructions on 
the part of officials are involved. 
Pressure is on to ease off, lest dollar 
income from students disappear. . . . 
One U.S. buck will buy a 11%4- 
inch-thick T-bone and vegetables 


“at Sep’s in the capital. . . . A veinte 


in the slot will now buy gum, candy 
and peanuts in the capital, and coin- 
machined soft drink sales are only 
a step into the future. ... A new in- 
ternational tollbridge has been 


proposed at Juarez to speed up traf- 


fic.... Prendes is a landmark of a 
restaurant in Mexico. City where 
you still get darn near the bestest 
and the mostest for almost the 
leastest. Service and fish are both 
memorable. ... Broadwayites John 
Patrick and Josh Logan turned up 
visiting San Miguel de Allende 
writer James Norman recently. Is it 
possible that Norman’s Father, Juni- 
per comedy might be converted for 
production? ... Small, 
relaxed, pleasant is the new Are- 
ka Club in Acapulco, operated on 
a club basis with no tipping. 
“Membership fees” are being waived 
for this season. ... An enlarged, re- 
decorated Mayabar has been opened 
at, the Hilton in the capital....A 
new cultural center in Guadalajara 
has been inaugurated by President 
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Lopez Mateos. A good tourist bet, it 
contains library, movie and theater 
facilities, art galleries, lecture rooms 
and radio station.... Look at the 
modern painting in Souza Gal- 
lery, then come downstairs for 
suceulent Danish pastry at the 
eapital’s Cafe Konditori coffee 
shop. Paintings cost from about 
$300 (US) up, the pastry, about 
two bits....When in San_ Luis 
Potosi, be sure to try the local spe- 
cialty: colonche,.-made from the 
juice of the prickly pear and aged 
in pottery jugs.... Mazatlan’s light- 
house is the second highest natu- 
ral lighthouse in the Americas— 
515 feet above water, and visible 
for 31 miles, in case you lose your 
way on the trip down... . Try the 
low-priced m-m-m-malted milks and 
sodas at C.O.D. Coffee Shops in 
Mexico City.... Like to reminisce 
about Minski’s? Visit the Tivoli! 


By George Bourke 

NM IRL WRESTLING is now a Friday 
G night booking in the Miami 
Beach Auditorium which 
houses the University of Miami 
Symphony Orchestra on Sundays. 
City of. Miami and Miami Out- 
board Club is inaugurating an 


International Invitation Speed- 
boat regatta for Memorial Day 


Weekend, with American Power 


Boat Association sanction.... 
University of Miami Ring Theater 
will offer Shaw’s Major Barbara 
from May 14 through 23. Opera 
Guild has Rigoletto scheduled for 
May 10 presentation at Dade Coun- 
ty Auditorium. ... Hollywood Lit- 
tle Theater’s May 19-25 effort will 
be Double Door. .. . Norton Gallery 
Players of Palm Beach will present 
Tea and Sympathy May 12-16.... 
Armed Forces Day (May 18) will be 
a big day for the children. All of 


South Florida’s military establish- 
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ments will hold “open house’ of 
varying open-ness. Marine fliers 
will stage mock aerial battles, the 
Strategic Air Force base at Home- 
stead will be open from 10:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. for inspection of a doz- 
en aircraft.... Wild Cargo Animal 
Farm in Hollywood, a dozen miles 
north of Miami Beach, can supply 
a pair of pink flamingoes for $125 if 
you want something different as a 
souvenir. Same place can supply 
a pink porpoise at $1,200 for the 
man who has everything. ... What 
was to have been the first annual 
Miami to Bermuda sailing race (in 
May) has been cancelled in order 
not to conflict with the Havana to 
San Sebastian yacht race....The 
Mrs. America beauty and home- 
making contest, usually held in 
May at Fort Lauderdale, will be 
contested June 11-23 this year. 
It will be 21st annual competition. 

. Rocky Marciano, who now calls 
South Florida home, has a new in- 
vestment—a bowling alley, which 
the trade now prefers to be known 
as “lanes.” Marciano Bowl is in 
West Hollywood.... Former grid 
great Red Grange has shifted from 
a Miami Shores home to a place in 
the country in Lake Wales. .. . Sara- 
sota’s dog-racing will extend 
through early June. Largest dog 
race double this year was cashed at 
Sanford-Orlando Kennel Club this 
winter. It paid $2,563.... Add sou- 
venirs of Florida: ‘Theodore Pratt's 
latest book, Florida Roundabout, 
chock full of off-beat stories and de- 
scriptive data on the Sunshine State, 
by the resident author of The Bare- 
foot Mailman, The Flame Tree and 
Escape to Eden. ... Joshua Logan’s 
private plane had to make a forced 
landing en route to Nassau and set 
down on Children’s Bay Cay un- 
aware that it was Hume Cronyn’s 
own special island. And that’s how 
a play with the working title of To 
Lie a Little came to be written for 
Hume and his wife, Jessica Tandy. 

.T. S. Eliot penned his name on 
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the Emerald Isle (Nassau) register. 
. -- New Gold Coast is in the mak- 
ing in the Bahamas. Airways Ty- 
coon Juan Trippe is buying some 
of Arthur Vining Davis’ 30,000 
acres on Eleuthera; Howard Hughes 
bought Cay Sal, also claimed by 
Cuba; Kenneth Parker, of the pen 
people, is developing on Andros; 
Clint Murchison owns all of Span- 
ish Cay, Actor Craig Kelly is devel- 
oping French Leave; Michael Ler- 
ner, one of the founders of the 
Lerner stores, has a home and ma- 


rine laboratory on Bimini, and 
international financier Dr. Axel 
Wenner-Gren and Marion “Jo” 


Carstairs have been pioneers in Ba- 
hamian development. Wenner-Gren 
has $11,000,000 involved in 100,000 
acres on Andros. 


By Margaret Gardner 

HIs Is the month of numerous 

holidays, to the delight of the 

French and the despair of visi- 
tors, as all stores and offices are 
closed on May 1, Labor Day—this 
is also the Lily of the Valley Féte 
Day, when the flower is exchanged 
as a token of friendship—May 7, 
Holy Thursday; May 8, 9 and 10, 
V-Day; and the weekend of May 17, 
Whitsunday and Monday.... It’s 
worth a special trip South just to 
see two of France’s most colorful 
festivals. From May 16 through 18 
is the famed Bravade of St. Tropez 
in honor of Saint Tropez, whose 
barque was stranded on the site of 
this coastal resort, and on May 
24 and 25, the Gypsy Pilgrimage of 
Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer (near Mar- 
seilles) , an assembly of gypsies from 
all over the world, gathered in hon- 
or of their patron Saint Sarah... 
Marilyn Monroe heads the list of 
guest film stars at the Cannes Film 
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Festival from April 30 through 
May 15. She has promised to stay 
one full day and then goes on to 
Switzerland to rest from the rigors 
of the festival.... Forty countries 
will be represented at the Paris 
International Fair to be held at 
the Pare des Expositions from 
May 1 to 18. Electric cars will 
transport visitors from the entrance 
at the Porte de Versailles to the vari- 
ous pavilions. ... If you want to see 
Brigitte Bardot in a relaxed mood, 
have a drink at the Truands, her 
latest hangout, in the Ile Saint 
Louis. A tip: she now wears a bru- 
nette wig as a cover-up....Shaw’s 
Saint Joan, with Siobhan Mac- 
Kenna, is Ireland’s contribution to 
the Drama Festival, from May 11 
through 15, at the Sarah Bernhardt 
Theatre.... Roland Petit’s choreo- 
graphic version of Cyrano de Beyv- 
gerac is now at the Alhambra 
pluhieather:.:: 
mercial TV is being circumvented 
by a group of financiers who are 
buying Radio Monte Carlo, and 
will beam TV into France—and in- 
cidentally put a few more millions 
into Rainier’s coffers. . Paris 
monuments and fountains are 
now lighted up every night of the 
week, from 9:00 to 11:00 p.m. 

. Jose Greco and his ballet troupe 
are at the Palais de Chaillot from 
May 8 until the 28th. ... Le Bal des 
Petits Lits Blancs, France’s oldest 
and most elegant charity, will be 
held this year at the Paris Fair. 
‘Tickets are on sale at hotels—an ex- 
pedient, if expensive, way of seeing 
all the celebrities assembled in one 
place.... French National Tennis 
Champion Meets are at the Roland 
Garros stadium May 19 to 3l.... 
The Prix du Cadran, France’s old- 
est horse race, comparable to Eng- 
land’s Ascot Cup, runs May 10 at 
Longchamp. ... Dress houses have 
agreed to lend their “unsaleable” 
dresses to La Licorne Club, together 
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France’s ban on com-’ 


with their choice models, for Friday 
“dress nights.” A jury of Paris per- 
sonalities will choose the most “un- 
saleable” of the lot.... Over 3,000 
headdresses from all the provinces, 
worn by women during the last 
three centuries, are on exhibit all 
summer at the Musée des Arts in the 
Palais de Chaillot....A rare collec 
tion of sketches by Rubens, usually 
locked up in the Louvre’s vaults, 
are now on display at the Louvre 
until May 20....Air France puts 
its Caravelle jets into service May | 
or part of its European runs.... 
For the best fish, white wine, and 
camembert cheese (made on its 
own farms) in ali of Paris, try 
Rech, 62 Avenue des Ternes. 
(ETOile 38-87.) An added attrac- 
tion is that it stays open until 2:00 
a.m. Average cost: about $4.50, 
with wine. 


By Robert Deardorff 


F YOU LIKE horses, sopranos or 
Joan Crawford, Rome is the 
place for you now. The capital’s 

famous and fashionable Concorso 
Ippico Internazionale, with per- 
forming horses from all over Eu- 
rope, is drawing the sports crowd to 
Piazza di Siena—on days, that is, 
when they’re not at the Foro Italico 
on the other side of town, twisting 
their necks rhythmically to follow 
the International Tennis Cham- 
pionships, which last until the 15th. 
. At the Opera, Antonietta Stella 
sings Manon Lescaut May 4 with 
Giuseppe Di Stefano, and on May 
10 Birgit Nilsson, fast-rising person- 
ality in the Wagner world, appears 
in Tristan und Isolde, while May 19 
America’s Glory Davy stars in Pur- 
cell’s Dido and Aeneas at the Ac- 
cademia Filarmonica....As for Miss 
Crawford, rumor says she’s coming 


to start work with Anthony Quinn. 


in Taras Bulba, to be made here 


and in Yugoslavia....Up in Flor- 
ence until May 14 is an exhibition 
of handicrafts, and if you’re there 
on May 7 you can even buy a cricket 
in a cage (well, you might want one 
when you see it) as Florentines cele- 
brate the Festival of the Cricket for 
some reason that escapes me.... 
Don’t forget: Florence is famous 
for food, too. Try a country place, 
like Raspanti in the hills between 
Fiesole and Settignano near Mon- 
tececeri, the spot where Leonardo 
da Vinci, looking at kites, made ex- 
perimental designs for an airplane. 
... At railroad stations in major 
cities you can now hire a ear and 
have it waiting when you step off 
the train at the next city on your 
itinerary. If there’s a Travelers’ In- 
formation Office in the station, book 
there. If there isn’t, apply at the 
regular ticket window. Give them at 
least twenty hours’ advance notice. 
Costs, which include insurance, 
taxes, maintenance, etc., start at a 
little over $5.00 a day for 62 miles 
of driving the cheapest car (Fiat 
500) when you begin and end your 
trip in the same city, and go to $7.00 
a day, same car, same mileage, when 
you end in another city, plus a fee 
for returning the car to the near- 
est town where the service oper- 
ates. For every mile over 62 there’s 
also an extra charge. . . . Before 
you purchase anything that might 
present a problem of fragility, an- 
tiquity or size, talk to Bollinger, 
travel agents and packing experts, 
at Piazza di Spagna 50. They 
send excess baggage to ships at all 
European ports, take care of Italian 
customs details, get export permits 
for statues, paintings, etc., supply 
U.S. customs information. ...Sou- 
venir suggestion: take home a paint- 
ing of the Eternal City done by 
Laura Bellini, who specializes in 
pictures of characteristic Roman 
sights. You'll find some on display 
at Galleria-La Fontanella, Via del 
Babuino 194, priced from $50.00 

and well worth it. r 


TRINIDAD 


* By Ricardo Hernandez 


TATESIDE tourists now have the 
ts benefit of another series of 
package tours, this one.a joint 
effort of Capital Airlines, Delta 
Airlines and Happiness Tours, and 
announced by British West Indian 
Airways. The six-tour offer includes 
two one-island deals—a ten-day visit 
to Kingston, Ocho Rios and Mon- 
tego Bay in Jamaica, and a seven- 
day stay in Barbados, down at the 
other end of the West Indian archi- 
pelago. The other tours are de- 
signed to show off the islands in the 
Eastern Caribbean as well. They in- 
clude a 22-day trip touching Puerto 
Rico, Martinique, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Barbados and Jamaica, 
and a 21-day tour which includes 
Jamaica, Antigua, Trinidad, Grena- 
da, Barbados, Martinique and the 
Virgin Isles....On Wednesdays 
and Fridays Pan American flight 
433, leaving New York at 8:30 a.m., 
connects with the line’s flight from 
Miami which leaves for Curagao at 
4:00 p.m., arriving there at 6:15. 
These flights are in addition to the 
direct PAA service leaving NY on 
Mondays. KLM Royal Dutch Air- 
lines operates a non-stop service 
from NY on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays and Saturdays.... 
Every Sunday morning the 200- 


ton Niagara leaves Bonaire for 


Curagao. It sails from Curacao 
Monday or: Tuesday morning for 
Aruba, returning from Aruba to 
Curacao on Thursdays and to its 
home port in Bonaire on Fridays. 
Fares: $8.00 one way and $13.00 re- 
turn between Bonaire and Curacao 
and roughly twice that between 
Bonaire and Aruba. ... The Trini- 
dad horse racing circuit goes to 
Arima this month for the Arima 
Race Club’s Creole Meeting on 
May 16 and 18. This show is a 
warm-up outing for the five-day 
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Santa Rosa Meeting in August, 
when the feast of the town’s patron 
saint is celebrated.... Next month 
the horses go back to Port-of-Spain 
for the Trinidad Turf Club’s Sum- 
mer Meeting, June 20, 25, 27 and 
July 2 and 4. The big race is run on 
the picturesque Queen’s Park Savan- 

. The U.S. Naval Air Sta- 
tion at Gros Islet, on the northern 
extremity of St. Lucia, is to be 
developed into a tourist center. 
It was de-activated by the Ameri- 
cans in early March....Over in 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico’s third larg- 
est city, plans are underway for the 
expansion of La Palma from 90 to 
150 rooms. . . . Visitors to that island 
should make it a point to visit 
Cecilia’s Place, just beyond the San 
Juan Intercontinental Hotel, off 
the Boca de Cangrejos Road. They 
serve land crab al salmorejo, bread- 
ed filet of turtle, lobster @ la vinai- 
grette. 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


Lp Vienna theater can be seen 
O all over town during the Vi- 

enna Festival starting May 
$0. In character it resembles a little 
the early English religious plays, but 
will only show historical plays on 
Austria of the past. It will be played 
at various spots in town on make- 
shift stages, and famous Viennese 
actors and actresses have already 
announced their participation.... 
Boating on the Alte Donau, the 
Danube’s most famous arm, 
makes a welcome change from 
strenuous tours to palaces and 
museums in town. Boats of all sizes 
plus sailboats can be hired for next 
to nothing along the shores.... 
“Nothing ever happens to people 
when they are insured’’—so with this 
superstition a Tirolese insurance 
company now offers short term in- 
surance for winter-sports enthusi- 
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asts....Coming from Germany, 
the new Worthersee Express train 
will make fast trips from Frank- 
furt to the Carinthian capital of 
Klagenfurt.... The Graz opera 
has always had a name for being the 
starting place for the great operatic 
careers of many singers and has in- 
deed a very high standard in its per- 
formances. ‘This summer, during 
the Graz Festival, beginning June 
18, it will produce several Mozart 
operas as well as Wagner's Meis- 
tersinger—a most ambitious under- 
taking. ...A controversial meeting 
which Austria’s neutrality has to 
put up with diplomatically even 
over the violent opposition of the 
public will take place during the 
last week in July—the International 
Communist Youth Festival... . 
Haydn Year, starting May 30, 
will mark the beginning of a 
series of concerts not only in the 
great music halls of the city but 
in all the castles in the surround- 
ings. ... Another highly welcome 
event will be the opening of the road 
tunnel in picturesque Durnstein, 
which completes the work on the 
lovely Wachau road. A trip along 
this part of the Danube should be 
included when visiting Vienna. . 
And speaking of roads, the diffi- 
cult Potschenpass road in the 
Austrian Salzkammergut has just 
been renovated and the steep 
curves, which have proved a prob- 
lem even to experienced drivers, 
have been eliminated. ... Again 
the season in the Vienna Krieau, 
famous for its horse races, has be- 
gun and scores of visitors stream 
out on Sunday to watch the delight- 
ful trotting in the Prater meadows. 

. Schwechat Airfield again offers 
flights for $5.00 per person over the 
city—a wonderful way to get a first 
view of it before exploring on foot. 
Being such a well-ordered city, Vi- 
enna is no problem, especially once 
you have seen it from the air. 
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Warning: You Can’t Pass Through Oregon Without Being Floored By a Festival 
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BY ELLIS LUCIA 


ACK IN 1880 Rutherford B. 
Hayes, touring the West, be- 
came the first U.S. President 

to visit Oregon. In rowdy Jackson- 
ville, the leading mining camp, 
whiskered prospectors soured on 
Hayes. His brief, unhappy stay was 
climaxed by being charged $300 for 
a night’s lodging in the town’s only 
hotel. Hayes departed in a huff, 
which didn’t phase the miners. 

“Never did come back,” they 
snorted. “But maybe he didn’t in- 
tend to, anyway.” 


The Oregon climate for Presi- 
dents and ordinary folk has im- 
proved considerably since then. 
This year it is the fairest ever, for 
this vast and varied outdoor play- 
land is throwing a statewide wing- 
ding lasting through December. 
The welcome mat is out for the big- 
gest Open House staged by any state 
in recent years. 

What’s all the ruckus about? 
Well, the end of the colorful Oregon 
Trail—the Outer Space of a century 
ago—is 100 years old and is boasting 
this fact to the world. 

You'll never find a better time to 


As Eager Beaver Staters Celebrate Their Centennial! 
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explore the Beaver State than dur- 
ing this centennial summer and fall. 
Gates and doors normally closed 
will be flung wide open, restrictions 
relaxed. Some 8,000,000 visitors are 
expected, the biggest single influx 
since the Great Migration. Fifty 
thousand volunteers in cities, towns 
and villages will entertain them 
with an exciting array of festivities 
—pioneer feeds, jamborees, stage- 
coach and pony express rides, mock 
Indian attacks, wilderness hikes, cat- 
tle drives, logging contests and Wild 
West rodeos. 

Wherever you journey in this 
scenic state, flags will be flying and 
bands tooting a merry tune. There'll 
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Sennide Hoel A at Otter Rock off US. 101. 


: Albany Timber Carmival willbe July 1-4. 


be river boat excursions, wagon 
treks, historical pageants, art shows, 
archery tournaments, community 
festivals, aquacades, boating regat- 
tas, pack trips, sportscar races, back- 
country railroad excursions, and 
even an old-fashioned Fourth of 
July celebration at Umatilla. Ore- 
gonians have been boning up on 
their state, present and past, to help 
you find your way about. Historical 
landmarks, special points of inter- 
est, and even trees and farm crops 
are marked for visitors. You can 
prowl through ghost towns, logging 
camps and paper mills. Musical 
groups will be touring the state. 
Whatever your interest, you'll find 
it this summer in outdoor Oregon, 
a paradise for sportsmen, nature 
lovers, boaters, shutterbugs, rock 
hounds, relaxing vacationers and 
those interested in the Old West. 
This big birthday extravaganza 
has as its focal point an exciting 
international exposition opening 
June 10 in Portland for a 100-day 
run. Sixty-five acres along the Co- 
lumbia River estuary are being de- 
veloped to tell the Oregon story 
from times, not so very long ago, 
when only moccasined Indians 
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threaded their silent ways through 
the deep forests. Twenty-four for- 
eign countries and many states are 
to be represented. You'll be able to 
wander through a frontier town, In- 
dian village and rustic logging 
camp. Part of the federal govern- 
ment’s Brussels’ Fair atomic exhibit 
will be seen in the U.S. for the first 
time. Many sections are being de- 
voted to transportation, electron- 
ics, ‘agriculture, health, industries, 
sports, the arts and other phases of 
Oregon life. A lavish Garden of To- 
morrow is to be one of the fair’s 
highlights. Nationally known stars 
will perform nightly in a huge 12,- 
000-seat arena. Water pageants and 
races will be staged along the estu- 
ary. There’ll be a gayway area of 
concessions and thrill-packed rides. 

The exposition will be open daily 
through September 17 from 10:00 
am. to midnight. General admis- 
sion prices are $1.00 for adults, 50 
cents for youngsters through. seven- 
teen. Kids under six get admission 
free. This admits you to almost 
everything but the arena shows, 
where prices will vary according to 
the bill. Prior to June 10, souvenir 
script books of six adult tickets for 


West of Bend, Elk Lake has g 
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$5.00 and six children’s tickets for 
$2.50 are available from Centennial 
Headquarters, Jackson ‘Towers, 
Portland, Oregon. 

« Portland’s famed Rose Festival 
will kick off the summer festivities 
from June 9-13. “A Century of Flow- 
ers” themes this year’s 51st annual 
fiesta of torchlight and kiddy pa- 
rades, stage shows, outdoor enter- 
tainments, street dancing, a carnival’ 
midway in. the downtown park 
blocks and the climatic Grand Flo- 
ral parade on Saturday morning, 
June 13. Impressive ceremonies 
June 10 will fling open the Exposi- 
tion gates. 

Portland’s typical hotel prices 
average about $6.00-$7.00 for a 
double room. Motels range from 
$4.00 to $18.00, averaging about 
$10.00 for a double. Trailer court 
charges are around $1.25 per night. 
State parks and camp grounds are 
75 cents per car, and $1.50 with 
trailer, including water, electricity 
and waste disposal. Reservations in 
Portland should be made in advance 
at hotels and motels, as the city ex- 
pects to be jammed to the hilt dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Besides the fair, there’s plenty to 
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do and see in this queen metropolis 
of the Pacific Northwest. There are 
countless beautiful gardens and 
drives, sweeping vistas and fine 
restaurants. A great new z00, cost- 


ing $3,000,000, opens in June, com- | 


plete with Russian cub bears, South 
Pole penguins and an oldtime nar- 
row-gauge railroad. Forest Park, a 
little-known, primitive 6,000 acres— 
largest natural wilderness inside any 
U.S. city—will be open all summer. 
From its many viewpoints you get 
an unusual panoramic look at the 
city, the Willamette River and the 
snowcapped Cascade Range. The 
stately Forestry Building, remnant 
of the 1905 Lewis and Clark Fair, 
is also an awesome sight. Three hun- 
dred massive Douglas firs form this 
largest log cabin in the world, erect- 
ed by burly loggers and exhibiting 
Northwest timber products. There 
are tours of paper- and sawmills in 
the area. For a look at how Portland 
_ is growing, visit the city’s new $4,- 
000,000 municipal airport with its 
controversial Bunce mural, and see 
the world’s largest shopping center, 
sprawled over 5@. blocks and costing 
$30,000,000. 
Mt. Hood is Oregon’s year-round 
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Portland Rose Festival, June 13, eivals Pasadena’s. 


Oregon Trail trek will be repeated this summer. 


forest playland. Timberline Lodge 
is another triumph of men and 
wood. The huge beams, wood carv- 
ings and Swiss-chateau atmosphere 
make the lodge one of the West's 
most astounding attractions. You 
can ski on nearby slopes in July. 
Close at hand lies the Barlow Road, 
last rugged stretch of the Oregon 
Trail. You can hike or ride horse- 
back over stretches of the trail, find- 
ing wagon ruts, scars on trees and 
other evidence of where the first 
pioneers suffered and died on these 
jagged slopes. 

All Oregon is on display this sum- 
mer. The state itself is the main 
event, an awesome showplace of 

_gasping grandeur, sharp contrasts 
and a rich heritage, geared for any 
pocketbook and interest. It’s a be- 
witching blend of past and present, 
where pioneers are as near as that 
picturesque stumpland farm just 
over the next rise. 

A good place to begin any state- 
wide exploration of Oregon is at 
Champoeg, a few miles off the Salem 
freeway (U.S. 99) . This is the state’s 
birthplace, an historic shrine. You 
can stand where Mountain Man Joe 
Meek drew a line in the dirt in 1843 


Rogue River salmon derby lures anglers. 


Many trail races, rodeos are scheduled. 


and challenged, “Who’s for a di- 
vider’ The vote was a slim 52-50 
favoring the U.S. over England. A 
provisional government was formed. 
Six years later Oregon’s god-fathers 
rushed across the plains with news 
that Oregon was now a territory. 
Meek settled in the Tualatin Valley 
and was finally laid to rest in the 
Old Scotch churchyard, a photo- 
graphic joy just off the Sunset High- 
way (Ore. 2). 

All this area is steeped in pioneer 
lore, amid rolling fields, thick fir 
clumps and split-rail fences. Many 
landmarks remain at Oregon City, 
the West's first territorial capital. 
At Brooks is the state’s oldest farm, 
dating from 1843. Around the 
Fourth of July the upper Willa- 
mette Valley will be whooping it up 
with Albany’s rough-and-tumble 
world championship Timber Car- 
nival and the teeth-jarring Molalla 
and St. Paul Rodeos. 

You should slip over to Newberg 
to see President Hoover’s boyhood 
home, then go on to Forest Grove— 
Ballad Town U.S.A. There, College 
Hall on the Pacific University cam- 
pus houses an excellent museum. It’s 
the oldest college building west of 
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the Mississippi. Out Porter Road is 
an unusual sight, about 30 giant 
Sequoias along a country lane. A 
California gold seeker brought back 
cones instead of nuggets, planting 
them there. And near Beaverton, a 
frontier store is operating all sum- 
mer. 

Any centennial visit should in- 
clude the Oregon coast, that spectac- 
ular 400-mile jagged seawall where 
mountains and the restless Pacific 
clash in a never-ending war of time 
and tide. It’s an exciting adventure, 
one glorious public park owned by 
the state for you to enjoy. A coastal 
trip should start at Astoria, with a 
ride across the Columbia’s broad 
mouth. Park your car and take the 
boat for a quarter each way. The 
river is much as it was when Ameri- 
can Robert Gray discovered it in 
1792. This is Lewis and Clark coun- 
try, and the flavor of those first 
American tourists is still about. Fort 
Clapsop, where they wintered in 
1805-06, is America’s newest nation- 
al memorial. Special ceremonies will 
mark the occasion during the sum- 
mer. 

On the coast you can roam isolat- 
ed beaches and adjacent forests 
without restrictions. On every hand 
are breathtaking views of tiny coves, 
rugged promontories, fresh water 
lakes, bright blooms and_ pictur- 
esque fishing villages. Fishing is ex- 
cellent for trout, salmon, steelhead, 
perch and rock cod. Guest licenses 
are only $1.00 per day. Motels cost 
$6.00 to $8.00. There are many state 
and private campgrounds, costing 
$1.50 per night. Deep-sea fishing ex- 
cursions cost about $7.00 for four 
hours, with all gear furnished. Boat 
rentals are $3.50 per day. 

The coast will celebrate the cen- 
tennial with fish fries, clambakes, 
crab festivals, bathing beauty con- 
tests, pioneer days, marine days and 
pirate days. Seaside has pushed its 
annual Miss Oregon Pageant ahead 
to June 5-7 to pick Miss Oregon 
Centennial. Depoe Bay’s Fleet of 
Flowers will cast thousands of 
blooms upon the open sea on Memo- 
rial Day. Brookings is staging a June 
azalea festival and Bandon a Sep- 
tember cranberry festival. There are 
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myrtlewood factories to visit, low- 
tide explorations to make, and ex- 
citing adventure aboard the Rogue 
River mail boat to primitive back 
country. The boat leaves Wedder- 
burn daily at 8:30 a.m. for Agness, 
returning at 3:00 p.m. The cost is 
$4.00 for an adult roundtrip, with 
half fare for youngsters under 
twelve. The noontime meal is 
served at Agness for $2.00, but pas- 
sengers may take along their own 
picnic lunch. Reservations should 
be made several days in advance. 

In southern Oregon, Ashland’s 
nationally known Shakespearean 
Festival—July 28 to September 5 this 
year—is in new centennial dress, and 
there’s a different play every night. 
Beautiful Crater Lake and the Ore- 
gon Caves aren’t far away. 

The Rogue River is noted for its 
fishing, and the entire region is 
steeped in early Oregon history. 
You won't want to miss Jackson- 
ville, five miles from Medford. A 
stagecoach is making twice-daily 
trips to the rustic mining town 
where a number of frontier events 
are in the making. 

If you’re Old West-minded, you'll 
find it still lives beyond the high 
lakes and countless forest camps of 


the Cascades, One thrilling trip is | 


over the McKenzie Pass, open sum- 
mers only between Eugene and 
Bend. Going east from Portland, 
follow the Oregon Trail through 
the Columbia Gorge. Take the sce- 
nic route from Troutdale with its 
eight state parks, eleven lacy water- 
falls and many thrilling lookouts. 
Hood River, famed fruit center, is 
hosting visitors with its Apple Pie 


House and family climbs up Mt. 


Hood. The local yacht club will 
have riverboat excursions and you 
may wish to ride that strange switch- 
back railroad up the valley, perhaps 
the last time it will carry passengers. 

A cavalry outfit will greet visitors 
at The Dalles. On the hill are re- 
mains of the old fort. An Indian- 
pioneer museum is found in a river- 
front cannery. An oldtime excursion 
train will take tourists to The Dalles 
dam, largest on the lower river. A 
few miles south, Tygh Valley. In- 
dians are staging a rodeo in July. 
Pendleton will have a summertime 
pageant, followed by its big Septem- 
ber roundup. The shops of this all- 


round western city are always worth ~ 
exploring. : 

Central and eastern Oregon is— 
rolling, open country, loaded with 
ghost towns, Indian battlefields, _ 
gaping rocky canyons, ice caves and 
lava beds attracting hordes of rock- 
hounds. Surrounding high lakes fur- 
nish some of the state’s best fishing. ' 
Beautiful Bend stages its centennial 
water pageant around July 4 and a_ 
national archery tournament the © 
end of July. This is a center for” 
movie and television westerns, direc- 
tors drawn by the rugged, striking 
scenery. Old movie sets are being 
opened so you can roll your own 
reels. A few miles out of Bend, too, 
is a stockade used for many films, | 
including Walt Disney’s Tonka. 

There'll be special tours of fossil 
beds and the Painted Hills from 
John Day. Somewhere in this coun- 
try you may meet the centennial 
wagon train, on its final lap from In- 
dependence, Missouri. Ranch com- 
munities will stage cattle drives and 
chuckwagon feeds. Fossil will have 
oldtime porcupine races. Sights and 
surprises may be around any bend. 
Burns will entertain a tourist a day. 
South of Burns. lies the fascinating 
Malheur game refuge, where deer 
and antelope play on land once 
owned by cattle baron Pete French 
who reigned over all this country till 
a homesteader shot him down. Any 
oldtimer can a you in on the 
legend. 

La Grande is recreating the Whit- 
man massacre and the coming of the 
railroad. And, up in the majestic 
Wallowas, the Indians will hold a 
national pow-wow in late July. 

Many centennial events and their 
exact dates are still in the making 
as this is written. Visitors will do 
best to make local inquiries to learn 
what there is to do and see. Wel- 
come booths are being set up at en- 
trances to the state and many of the 
towns. Strip maps, lists of attrac- 
tions and other literature will be 
passed out. Advance information 
may be obtained from Dept TR, 
Tourist Bureau, State Highway De- 
partment, Salem, Oregon. Local 
folks will give you an assist. Ore- 
gonians will be knocking themselves 


‘out as hosts in hopes that, unlike 


President Hayes, you will come 
back: 4 4 
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; Summertime Suggestions from Oregon’s Event-Packed Centennial Calendar 


JUNE 


3 4-H. Wagon Train, Medford to 


Corvallis 

4— 6 Strawberry Festival, Lebanon 
(tentative) 

4— 6 Eastern Oregon Livestock Show, 
Ontario 

5 Eugene Rose Show, Eugene 


5— 7 Miss Oregon Pageant, Seaside 

5— 7 Eugene Hunt Club Horse Show, 
Eugene 

fe St. Paul Rodeo Trail Ride, St. 
Paul 

% Teen-Age Road-e-o State Finals, 
Stayton 

9-14 Art Festival, Park Blocks, Port- 
land 

10-Sept. 17 OREGON CENTENNIAL 

EXPOSITION AND INTERNA- 

TIONAL TRADE FAIR, PORT- 

LAND 

June Pari-Mutuel Race Meet, 

Ontario : 

Portland Rose Festival, Portland 

(Grand Floral Parade June 13, 

Golden Rose Ski Tournament at 

Mt. Hood June 14) 

13-14 Philomath Buckaroos’ and Log- 
gers’ Frolic, Philomath 

14 Airport Dedication and Aviation 

: Show, Grants Pass 

Douglas County Art Exhibit, 

Roseburg 

Lincoln County Pioneer Days, 

Toledo (tentative) 

Phil Sheridan Days, Sheridaw 

20 Strawberry Festival, Hillsboro 


10-13 


10-14 


20 Lebanon Round-Up, Lebanon 
__ (tentative) 
20 Rogue River Rooster Crowing 


Contest, Rogue River 
20 NCAA Track Meet, University of 
Oregon, Eugene 
Douglas County Rodeo, Roseburg 


.21 Catfish Derby, Medford 


at 
ioe 


Zh McKenzie River White Water 
Parade, McKenzie River (tenta- 
tive) 

27 Northwest Folk Dance Camp, 
Lewis and Clark College, Port- 
land ; 

27 NCAA Golf Tournament, Eugene 

27-28 Boat Races, Devil’s Lake near 
Oceanlake 


JULY 


2-4 World Championship Timber 
Carnival, Albany 

2— 4 Happy Days Celebration, Hills- 
boro 

3- 4 Tri-Pass Boat Show, Dexter 
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3— 4 Pendleton Centennial 4th of July 
Celebration, Pendleton 

3— 4 Fourth of July Celebration and 
Rodeo, Baker 

3— 5 St. Paul Rodeo, St. Paul 

3— 5 National Intercollegiate Rodeo 
Finals, Klamath Falls 

3— 5 Molalla Buckeroo, Molalla 

3— 5 All Rockhounds Pow Wow, 
Prineville 

3— 5 Bend Water Pageant, Bend 

3— 5 Yoca Days Rodeo, Yoncalla 

4 Historical Train Ride, Hood 
River to Parkdale 

4 Willamette River Days, Salem 

4 McNary Aqua Capers, McNary 
Dam Reservoir near Umatilla 

4 AAU Track Meet, University of 
Oregon, Eugene 

4 Four Day Rodeo, Vale 

4 Paulina Amateur Rodeo, Paulina 

4 Gold Beach Marathon Boat 
Races, Gold Beach to Agness and 
Return 

4-19 “20 Miracle Miles” Matched Play 
Golf Tourney, Neotsu 

5 Aqua Carnival, Boat Races at 


mouth of Rogue River, Gold 


Beach 

10-11 Cottage Grove Rodeo, Cottage 
Grove 

ify Shrine Breakfast and Barbecue, 
Cottage Grove 

JM Rodeo, Pioneer Theme, Cottage 
Grove 

11 Tumalo Pioneer Day and Antique 
Display, Tumalo 

1A) Harvest Ham Dinner and Old 
Fashioned Dance, Tumalo 

12 Shrine Breakfast, Cottage Grove 

13-19 Bohemia Days, local displays, 
trip to sawmill and mines, Cot- 
tage Grove 

14 Centennial Church Day, History 
of Congregations, throughout 
Tillamook County 

17-19 Oregon State Broiler Festival, 
Springfield 

17-19 Free Picnic, Oswald West State 
Park, south of Cannon Beach 

18-19 Columbia Gorge Lions Fly-In, 
Cascade Locks 

18-19 Caveman Lumber Days (Loggers’ 
Contests), Grants Pass 

19 Glacier Trip, Hood River to Mt. 
Hood ; 

24-26 Chief Joseph Days, Joseph 

24-26 Smileroo Celebration, Dallas 

24-26 Klamath Basin Roundup, Kla- 
math Falls 

25-26 Hillbilly Jamboree, Prospect 

25-26 Agate Show, Delake 

27-Aug. 2 Gladiolus Festival, Grants 
Pass 

27-30 National Field Archers Associa- 
tion Tournament, Bend 


28-Sept. 5 Oregon Shakespearean Festi- 
val, Ashland 

30—Aug. 1 Santiam Bean Festival, Stay- 
ton 

31-Aug. 2 Emerald Empire Roundup, 
Eugene 

31-Aug. 2 State Wide Square Dance 
Jamboree and Convention, Port- 


land 


AUGUST 


2 Mary’s Peak Trek, Corvallis 

6— 8 Berrian Festival, Newberg 
6-15 Multnomah County Fair, Gresham 
7 Curry County Fair, Gold Beach 


7— 9 Douglas County Timber Days, 
Sutherlin 

8- 9 Hood River County Fair, Hood 
River 

8-23 Outdoor Amphitheater Festival, 


Washington Park Garden The- 
ater, Portland 

9 Glacier Trip, Hood River to Mt. 
Hood 

9 Fly-In Fish Fry, Pacific City 


10-16 57th Western Amateur Golf 
Championships, Waverly Club, 
Portland 

12-13 Open House, with free guides, 
boats for fishermen, Nehalem Bay 
near Wheeler 

12-15 Josephine County Fair, Grants 
Pass 

12-15 Tillamook County Fair, Tilla- 
mook 

14-16 Harvest Days, Independence 

14-16 Crooked River Roundup, Prine- 


ville 
16 Sunset Bar B-Q, Banks 
Washington County Fair, Hills- 
boro 
Clackamas County Fair, Canby 
Coos County Fair, Myrtle Point 
Yamhill County Fair, McMinn- 
ville 
Umatilla County Fair, Hermiston 
Deschutes County Fair, Redmond 
Wasco County Fair, Tygh Valley 
22 White Water Boat Races, Agness 
to Illahe (on Rogue River) 
22 East-West Shrine Football Game, 
Pendleton 
Art Festival, Delake 
Benton County Fair, Corvallis 
26-29 Malheur County Fair, Ontario 
Lane County Fair, Eugene 
Astoria Regatta and Oregon Fish 
. Festival, Astoria 
Douglas County Fair, Rodeo and 
Centennial Exposition, Roseburg 
National Orchid Society Show, 
Masonic Temple, Portland 
28-30 Stampers Weekend of Dancing, 
North Bend Bay Area 


27-30 


27-30 
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BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


HETHER you like yachts or 

smorgasbord, hospitality or 

modern art, shopping bar- 
gains or baroque palaces, you'll be 
happy in Stockholm. This is one of 
the most pleasant cities in Europe, 
although the Swedes tend to sell it 
short, muttering about the scarcity 
of nighttime gaiety. Why, I don’t 
know, because there are several 
night clubs—enough for any tourist, 
if not for the locals. 

They also call it the Venice of the 
North, but that doesn’t do it justice 
either, as it has a charm of its own. 
Built on several islands, with canals 
running through the old section of 
the city, it fronts on an immense 
archipelago that is a yachtsman’s 
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paradise, with miles and miles of 
protected water and so many pine- 
covered dots of land to explore that 
nobody knows the exact number. 
Tourists can get to several of them 
on regularly scheduled boats, or can 
hire a small yacht called the Holi- 
day and go wherever they like. One 
of the most wonderful ways to spend 
a long summer evening—and it 
doesn’t get dark until ten or after— 
is to round up a group of six or 
eight people, charter the Holiday, 
and sail through the archipelago 
while you have dinner on board. 

Like all the major spots in Scan- 
dinavia, Stockholm is easy to 
reach. Scandinavian Airlines System 
speeds you there quickly from either 
Copenhagen (95 minutes) or Oslo 
(85 minutes) . 


I started my sightseeing tour in 
Kingstradgarden, a spacious park in 
the center of the city which was once 
the king’s private garden. On 
Hamngatan, a street forming the 
upper border of it, I had a coffee 
and sweet rolls for breakfast at a 
self-service restaurant that has a sun- 
ny terrace fronting on the park’s 
trees and fountains, with sparrows 


begging crumbs and more ambitious 


birds singing gaily. 

Right next to it I found the Tour- 
ist Center, where I bought a map 
of the city and obtained a lot of 
free information about restaurants, 
shops, and sightseeing. And if you 
want to meet an English-speaking 
Swedish family during your stay, 
they will arrange it for you. 

That finished, I walked down the 


r 


center of the park, which is lined 
with restaurants and coffee and can- 
dy stands, past display cases filled 
with handsome Swedish glass, ce- 
ramics and silver, and, at the far 
end, a huge open-air stage where 
there is often free entertainment in 
the evening. After a few minutes I 
came to the harbor and turned right 
along it, with the opera house cn 
my right. Directly across the water 
on a small island where the medie- 
val old town is located I saw the 
immense royal palace, begun in 


~ 1690 and added to from time to time 


since then. The present facade is an 

impressive example of eighteenth- 

century neo-classic architecture. 
Near it sevéral small rowboats 


‘were anchored, each with a huge 


circular net suspended from its 
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stern. Lowered into the water, these 
are pulled up rapidly, presumably 
with at least one fish inside. Fishing 
is a popular pastime here. It’s a rare 
bridge that doesn’t have a few peo- 
ple hanging over the railing, lines 


_dangling from their hands. 


Continuing along this street, 
Stromgatan, I walked by the Riks- 
dagshuset (Parliament) to my left 


on still another island just after the. 


palace. About half a’ block later 
Stromgatan curved right. As I 
rounded the corner, I saw the Town 
Hall straight ahead—a dark red- 
brick building with a green roof, 
high tower and gold-leaf weather 
vane and statues on top. Walking 
toward it along the water, I went 
under a net of railroad tracks, with 
the station on my right, and arrived 


at the entrance just before 10:00 
a.m., when there is a conducted tour 
of the building which starts from the 
central hall off the right side of the 
courtyard. Among other things, the 
guide showed us the Council Cham- 
ber, with rich red drapes, glittering — 
chandeliers, rafters vividly painted 
in Viking motifs, and a central sec- 
tion of blue with twinkling stars in 
it, and then led us into the Golden 
Hall, a huge and extraordinarily 
beautiful room with gold leaf and 
mosaic murals, used for important 
receptions, including the Nobel 
Prize banquets. 

This tour lasts about an hour. 
When it was over, I bought another 
ticket in the courtyard, took an ele- 
vator part way up the tower, and 
climbed to the top for a fine view of 
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the city and the water. Then, out- 
side on the street, I turned right, re- 
tracing my steps to the first bridge to 
my right, built on pontoons which 
swayed up and down in the swell as 
I crossed, walking toward the open 
spiral of Riddarholmskyrkan. At 
the end of the bridge I continued 
straight along Norra Riddarholm- 
shamnen, turned into the first street 
on my left—Wrangelska Backen— 
and a block later came to the 
church, a red-brick building with a 
green roof and an open iron tower. 
A former abbey built in the Thir- 
teenth Century, it has a fine Gothic 
interior, hung with colorful medie- 
val banners. Since the Seventeenth 
Century Swedish kings have been 
buried here. 

Outside Riddarholmskyrkan, ° I 
turned right and walked along it, 
crossed a bridge and saw Riddar- 
huset immediately ahead on my 
left. A brown brick and stone build- 
ing in seventeenth-century Dutch 
classic style, with a row of statues 
along the roof, this is the House of 
the Nobility—elegantly furnished 
rooms and, on the second floor, a 
great hall lined with coats of arms, 
where Parliament met when that 
body was limited to the nobility. 

After wandering about there, I 
turned left around the square in 
front of the building until I reached 
Storkyrkobrinken, a narrow street 
in the old town that leads up to the 
cathedral. Half way along it on my 
right I came to Cattelin, a fine res- 
taurant in a handsome, antique 
building. Food and service are excel- 
lent, but prices are low. 


Lunch finished, I continued 
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Stockholm's pillared concert house is 
fronted by sculptor Carl Milles’ Or- 
pheus fountain, colorful open market. 


along Storkyrkobrinken. The first 
tiny cross street I came to—Vaster- 
langgatan—gave me a_ beautiful 
camera shot of this ancient part of 
the city with its medieval architec- 
ture. 

A short distance beyond it, I ar- 
rived at Storkyrkan, oldest church 
in Stockholm, founded about 1260, 
rebuilt in 1736. Gold chandeliers, 
cream-colored ceiling, an ornate or- 
gan and a black and silver altar give 
an effect of rich and elegant simplic- 
ity. To the left of the altar I found 
a famous statue dating from 1480, 
showing St. George in a medieval 
coat of golden armor killing his 
celebrated dragon. 

Outside the cathedral, in order to 
get a longer look at the old town I 
turned left along Skomakargatan, 
strolled to the end of it past antique 
shops, turned right into Tyska 
Brinken two short blocks and right 
again along Vasterlanggatan, lined 
with more bustling shops and lovely 
buildings. 

Back at Storkyrkobrinken, I 
crossed it and continued straight 
one block, veered right along Mynt- 
torget and strolled up the ramp to 
the royal palace, passed the sentry 
on duty at the main entrance, 
walked right across the courtyard to 
another entrance, passed a second 
sentry, climbed a flight of stairs, and 
arrived at King Oscar’s apartments 
—a series of rooms elegantly decorat- 
ed with crystal, brocade, ancient 
tapestries, elaborate murals and or- 
nate furniture, much of it dating 
from the Eighteenth Century. From 
these rooms, I climbed another 
flight of stairs to the State Apart- 


chairs (including a huge gold and 
blue velvet throne with a great red 
canopy over it) , wonderful frescoes, 


ments—more _ tapestriés, golden — 
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glittering jewelry, and superb views: ~ 


out over the harbor. Then I crossed 
the hall outside these rooms and 
toured the richly furnished guest 
apartments, where visiting royalty 
stays. — 

Outside the palace I walked left 
down the ramp to the first landing, 
turned right there and continued to 
the street, where I veered left over 
the bridge, with Parliament on my 
left, turned right past the opera and 
the park where I'd started that 
morning, and at the far edge of it 
walked left up Kungstradgards- 
gatan. At the end of it I swung right 
along Hamngatan past elegant 
shops and a small park, and one 
block beyond the end of it went left 
into Birgen Jarlsgatan, with the 
Royal Dramatic Theatre across the 
street on the corner. This is a broad 
boulevard named after Birger Jarl, 
the man who founded the city some 
time about 1252. 

Two blocks later I strolled left 
into Master Samuelsgatan to the Art 
Handicraft Store at No. 8, where I 
found well-designed silver jewelry, 
textiles, candlesticks and souvenirs. 

Back on Birger Jarlsgatan, I went 
left for two more blocks to Sture- 
plan, a large, bustling square 
formed by the junction of several 
streets. Keeping to the left of it, I 
walked a few steps farther to Kungs- 
gatan and went into it past more 
fashionable shops to No. 31, Swedish 
Handicraft Industries, where I dis- 
covered another extensive collection 


of jewelry, dolls, sweaters and wood- 


en articles, including small, decora- 
tive horses and chickens painted 
bright blue and brown and red. 

Continuing along this street, past 
store windows displaying Swedish 
crystal, I came to the Konserthuset, 
a large grey-brick building on my 
left and, walking beyond it, found 
a large square filled with open-air 
stalls selling cut flowers and vege- 
tables. Presiding over this busy scene 
is the graceful Orpheus fountain by 
Sweden’s great sculptor, Carl Milles. 
The statue, with market workers 
resting around it, makes an interest- 
ing snapshot. 
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From there I strolled back toward 
Stureplan and, one block before 
reaching it, turned right down 
Norrlandsgatan, which led me 
straight to Kungstradgarden. That 
night I had dinner at China, one of 
the downtown night clubs, and 
watched the floor show there. 

On my second day I started again 
in Kungstradgarden by the Tourist 
Center and walked a few steps be- 
yond it to the big NK department 
store across the street, where I found 
more souvenirs on the first floor and 
on the top floor a fine view of the 
city. Then around ten o'clock I 
strolled through the park to the har- 
bor and turned left along it past 
sightseeing launches and larger 
boats loading passengers and _ prod- 
uce for the archipelago islands. In 
a moment I arrived at the National 
Museum, a large brown stone build- 
ing just a block beyond the Grand 
Hotel. The museum is open every 
weekday at 10:00 a.m. except Mon- 
day, when it’s closed. Sunday, it’s 
open from 1:00 p.m. Inside, I found 
an interesting collection of Russian 
ikons, furniture, porcelain, sculp- 
ture and paintings by Cezanne, De- 
gas, van Gogh, Renoir, El Greco, 
Breughel and other masters. 

As I walked back from the mu- 
seum I had a good view of the royal 
palace and the docks of the old town 
directly across the water. Strolling 
around ‘the harbor towards Kung- 
stradgarden and Karl XII’s Torg, 
the small park that is a continuation 
of it, I found a ticket booth for 
sightseeing launches on the right- 
hand side of the bridge that leads 
across to the front of the palace. 
There I paid about 70 cents to join 
the Royal Canal Tour, which leaves 
at noon. When I handed in my tick- 
et on board, I asked to be let off at 
Waldermarsudde, which isn’t a reg- 
Wlar stop... 

Should you take this tour on 
Wednesday or Saturday you'll see 
the new palace guard, dressed in 
military uniforms and white crash 
_helmets and preceded by a band, 
marching by the dock and across the 
bridge for a changing of the guard 
ceremony at the palace. 

The launch went down the har- 
» bor and through a narrow canal 
with parks and forests on either 
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Island-built, canal-cut Swedish capital 
provides strolling visitors with vistas 
of ancient gabled houses from bridges. 


side and many handsome estates, 
and finally arrived at Waldermar- 
sudde dock. There I walked a short 
distance through the grounds to the 
palace, former residence of Prince 
Eugene, a member of the royal fami- 
ly who was a fine painter and an 
even finer collector of modern art. 
Signs in English point the way to 
the entrance. After visiting the mu- 
seum, I toured the palace, a series 
of magnificent rooms, beautifully 
furnished and decorated with 
masses of flowers that make it look 
home-like and cozy, which most mu- 
seums do not. 

Outside I passed statues by Carl 
Milles and, walking straight ahead 
through a shady, flower-filled park, 
went out the palace gate, turned ielt 
and followed a sign that said tram. 
In a moment I came to the circular 
terminus of the No. 7 streetcar, 
which took me back to the city and 
along Birger Jarlsgatan to Sture- 
plan, where I got off. 

Across the street to the right of 
the car stop I found a restaurant 
where prices are low and food is 
good. Called Trattoria, it has a res- 
taurant.in the rear, a cafeteria by 
the street. On the left side of Sture- 
gatan a few steps from the car stop 
is a gourmet’s spot called Anglais, 
with various national flags flying 
over its entrance. Here food is even 
better and prices are higher. 

After lunch I took streetcar No. 
10 in Stureplan, riding away from 
the harbor. As traffic goes on the left 
in Sweden, this means that the car 
you want comes along the inside 
track nearest the newsstand in the 
center of the square. I waited by the 


outside track, only to discover that 
that car was headed in the wrong 
direction. 

When finally I boarded the cor- 
rect No. 10, I rode for fifteen min- 
utes past the stadium, athletic fields 
and forests to Ropsten, the end of 
the line. At a bus stop which is just 
to the right of the streetcar terminus 
I took No. 3 to Millesgarden, asking 
the driver to let me off there. It 
leaves Ropsten twenty minutes past 
and ten minutes to every hour. The 
ride takes about five minutes. 

Former residence of Carl Milles, 
the Millesgarden is a combination 
park and museum set on a high cliff 
overlooking the city, and it contains 
many of his best statues displayed 
outdoors—figures on pedestals ten 
and fifteen feet high, so graceful 
looking that they seem to float in 
the air. 

After touring it—one of the must 
sights of Stockholm—I strolled to a 
Buss hallplats sign in front of the 
Hotel Foresta, which adjoins the 
garden, and from there rode back 
to Ropsten, where I boarded No. 10 
car and got off at Kungstradgarden. 

‘That evening I took streetcar No. 
7 at Stureplan—you can also get it in 
Nybroplan, the park on the water 
at the foot of Birger Jarlsgatan— 
and rode to Skansen, an open-air 
museum with restaurants, gardens, 
town buildings and old farm houses 
from various parts of Sweden, and, 
during the summer, folk dancing 
and concerts. The Skansen stop 
comes immediately after that for 
Tivoli Park, unmistakable with its 
bright lights and huge ferris wheel. 

After eating, I strolled among the 
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STOCKHOLM 


trees and flowers of Skansen. Bear- 
ing right just inside the entrance, I 
found an aviary housing exotically 
colored birds, a small amusement 
park, and an ancient wooden church 
spire sitting on the ground. In past 
centuries the spires were always de- 
tached and placed in isolated spots 
so that, if lightning struck them, the 
churches wouldn’t burn down. Veer- 
ing left beyond it, I came to a series 
of old farm buildings, some very 
pleasant looking, others little more 
than grim log huts with a tiny door 
and no windows. One of these, how- 
ever, did have cows wandering 
about its yard, so presumably any- 
one who lives there gets fresh milk 
if not fresh air. 

From the top of a hill just back 
of the entrance I had a good view 
of Stockholm across the water. Be- 
yond the hill I discovered a zoo. 
Then, following my ears, I came up- 
on a band concert and down the hill 
toward the entrance found a dance 
floor where energetic Swedes were 
leaping about in intricate folk dance 
patterns. Come to Skansen during 
the day when the farm houses are 
open and you can see how people 
used to live. Come at night, how- 
ever, and you see them in action 
now. It’s much more entertaining. 
In the long summer evenings they 
flock out here to stroll about, listen 
to the music, watch the animals, and 
consume enormous quantities of 
hot dogs, hamburgers and ice cream 
from stands that dot the park. 


Summer Palace 


My third day I began at 10:15 
a.m. in Kungstradgarden. Strolling 
toward the water, I took streetcar 
No. 2 at Kark XII’s Torg and rode 
past the palace to the stop in front 
of the Town Hall. There I walked 
back in the direction I’d come and 
between the two bridges I’d just 
crossed found the boat to Drottning- 
holm, summer palace of the royal 
family, begun in 1662 on an island 
in Lake Malaren. After a long and 
pleasant ride past suburbs and sum- 
mer homes set in the forest, I arrived 
at the palace dock. 

Directly opposite it is a restau- 
rant, Drottnings Wardshus, which 
opens at 12:30 p.m. and serves won- 
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derful meals in a series of beautiful- 
ly furnished old rooms that date 
from 1683. Lunches cost about 
$2.00 and up. Nearby are two kon- 
ditori, where you can buy coffee and 
cakes. If you prefer to eat in Stock- 
holm, have an 11:30 lunch there 
and take the one o'clock boat to 
Drottningholm. 

The palace stands in a magnifi- 
cent garden on the shore of the lake. 
Directly inside the entrance to the 
grounds I found a map showing the 
main building straight ahead, to the 
right of it the court theatre and, in 
the left hand corner of an immense 
park behind it, the China Pavilion. 

Walking up the driveway, I went 
left around the palace to the en- 


_ trance and joined a tour inside that 


left at two o'clock. The guide spoke 
only Swedish, but when I paid my 
1.50 kroner admission I received a 
printed folder in English that ex- 
plained the interior room by room. 
There are a good many of these, 
with brocade, tapestries or murals 
covering their walls, intricately 
carved and decorated furniture, 
glittering crystal chandeliers, blue 
and white tile stoves, Delft vases and 
similar things that kings and queens 
are used to. 


Festival Theatre 


Finished with the palace, I visited 
the beautiful eighteenth-century 
theatre which in former times only 
members of the court could attend. 
It looks very royal indeed, with 
cream and gold walls, red velvet 
seats and, here and there, hand- 
painted wallpaper. During the 


Stockholm Festival every June,, 


eighteenth-century operas are given 
here for people lucky enough to buy 
their tickets at least several days in 
advance. The guide took us back 
stage, showed us an ancient contrap- 


tion that makes realistic stage thun- 


der by rolling stones about in a 
wooden box, and pointed out a dis- 
play of costumes used in the original 
productions. ; 
Then I walked through the great, 
formal garden behind the ‘palace, 
at the end of it turned left, following 
signs that said Kina Slott, and after 
about twenty minutes arrived at the 
China Pavilion, erected in 1763, a 
time when royal families all over 
Europe were amusing themselves by 
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Versailles, Marie Antoinette acted 
the role of a shepherdess. Here, 
Queen Lovisa Ulrika, sister of 
Frederick the Great, copied her 
brother and headed in her imagina- 
tion for China, as he did when he 
wanted to make believe that he 
wasn’t King of Prussia. If you like 
Chinése-vases and elaborately paint- 
ed red and green walls, this wooden 
building is the place for you. If you 
don’t, skip it. 

I took the 5:30 p.m. boat back to 
Stockholm—check the hour, because 
it varies according to the season— 
and that evening rode streetcar No. 
2 back toward Skansen. This time, 
however, I got off at the Tivoli stop, 
where I found restaurants, a night 
club and a good many amusements 
in addition to the ferris wheel. 


Sidetrip Cruises 


From Stockholm there are a num- 
ber of interesting excursions besides 
the Holiday yacht cruises into the 
archipelago, which are arranged on 
a charter basis. One of them goes 
through the Gota Canal to Gothen- 
burg and takes 60 hours. A variant 
of this takes you through only the 
scenic part of the canal, uses a train 
as well as a boat to do it, and cuts 


‘the time to two days and one night. 


This is operated by the same people 
who own the Holiday. 

For tourists who have the time, 
by far the most entertaining excur- 
sion is an eight-day train cruise into 
Arctic Lapland, where the sun 


shines bright—and all night long— 


in June and early July. The trains, 


which are really rolling hotels, are 


comfortable and so modern they are 
equipped with showers, and even 
show movies, though not in the 
showers. Every morning, you wake 
up at a new stop, and at every stop 
motor coaches or launches take you 
away from the rail line into rugged- 
ly beautiful country. If you don’t 
have eight days for this, fly to Visby, 
an ancient and lovely city on the 
island of Gotland 100 miles out in 
the Baltic Sea, or take a day’s boat 
trip to one of the archipelago is- 
lands. The Tourist Center in King- 
stradgarden can give you so many 
suggestions that, however long you 
stay here, you won't lack things to 
do. 


pretending to lead a simple life. AG 4 
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BY ROBERT MEYER, JR. 


STARRED!) FOR 


N AMERICA, May is probably the 
most determinedly athletic 
month of all with its schedule of 

big-money horse races, top-ranking 
collegiate sports and a professional 
automobile race which draws atten- 
tion from all parts of the sports- 
loving world 

This year, as usual, May will be 

bracketed by two world-renowned 
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spectator sports events. The first, 
the $175,000 Kentucky Derby, will 
be run at Churchill Downs in Louis- 
ville, Ky., on May 2. The second, 
the $100,000 Indianapolis 500-mile 
Auto Speed Classic, will be staged 
at Indianapolis, Ind., May 30. In 
between these dates, however, will 
be other noteworthy horse races, 
rowing races and track and field 


meets. Here are some highlights. 

The Big Three among outstand- 
ing horse races at this time of year 
are the Kentucky Derby; the Preak- 
ness at Pimlico, near Baltimore, 
Md., on May 16, and the Belmont 
Stakes at Belmont Park, L.I., near 
New York City, June 13. To win 
the Triple Crown, emblematic of 
victory in all three events, is the 
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dream of every racer of thorough- 
breds. 

As almost every American knows, 
the most famous horse race in the 
U.S. is the Run for the Roses— 
more familiarly and affectionately 
known as the Kentucky Derby. It 
is called the Run for the Roses be- 
cause one of the tangible rewards 
for winning the race is a huge stole 
of fresh roses which is draped 
around the neck of the victorious 
horse as it, the proud jockey and 
beaming owner stand in the win- 
ner’s circle before the judges’ stand 
and the flashbulbs flash. 

First staged in 1875 before a 
crowd of 10,000 for a purse of 
$2,850, the classic now draws ap- 
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proximately 100,000 spectators. 
Many of them drink mint juleps 
and watch the cream of American 
turfdom’s three-year-olds compete 
for a prize which has already been 
increased to $175,000. The race has 
been televised since May 7, 1949. 

The Preakness « is 
great race for three-year-olds. It was 
inaugurated in 1873, two years be- 
fore the Kentucky Derby, and vies 
with that event for prestige as well 
as for offering big purses. This 
year the Preakness will have an 
added value of $150,000. 

Oldest of the Big Three horse 
races is the Belmont Stakes, a mile- 
and-a-half race for three-year-olds 
which was inaugurated in 1867. 


Maryland's. 


First run at Jerome Park, it has 
been a fixture at Belmont since 
1890. This year the added value 
will amount to $125,000. 

Another long-established race at 
Belmont is the Withers, a one-mile 
event for three-year-olds which 
dates from the early 1870s. It will 
be run on May 23, and will be worth 


at least $75,000 to the winner. 
big-money contests at 


Other 
Belmont this spring will include 
the $50,000 Acorn on May 15, the 
$50,000 Carter on May 20, the 
$100,000 Metropolitan Handicap 
on May 30, the $75,000 American 
Oaks on June 20, and the $50,000 
Sysonby on June 27. : 

One of the two seasons each year 


ae 


when old grads and sidewalk alum- 
ni return to the campus in great 
numbers is spring when interest 
centers mainly on track meets and 
rowing races. 


High on the list of track meets— 


each year are the Drake Relays at 
Drake University in Des Moines, 
Jowa, and the Penn Relays, spon- 
sored by the University of Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia, Penna. In 
1959 both meets are scheduled for 
the last weekend in April, as is cus- 
tomary. 

These two track meets have had 
interesting histories. The Drake 
Relays, whith were organized in 
1910 by Major John J. Griffiths, 
have become a firmly entrenched 
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tradition of the campus. At the 
inaugural meet, 82 athletes from 
three universities and three high 
schools in Iowa, and about 100 
loyal rooters braved a raging snow- 
storm to attend. However, in the 
past 49 years the number of con- 
testants and spectators has increased 
constantly. Now as many as 150 
schools from at least eighteen states 
send contestants, and more than 
25,000 spectators see them compete 
in some 30 track and field events. 
It is not unusual for the Penn 
Relay Carnival at Franklin Field to 
be the most popular event of the 
outdoor track and field season in 
the East. Inaugurated in 1894, the 
meet now attracts an estimated 


3,000 athletes from more than 500 
colleges and schools. They partici- 
pate in at least 80 events, and are 
watched by about 30,000 persons in 
the stands. 

The Atlantic Coast Conference 
‘Track and Field Championship will 
be held at the University of South 
Carolina in Columbia May 8-9, 
while the Carolines AAU Cham- 
pionship will take place at North 
Carolina State College in Raleigh 
on the night of May 16. 

The outdoor track and field meet 
of the Missouri Valley’s Big Eight 
Conference, as well as the Big 
Eight golf and tennis champion- 
ships, will be held at the University 
of Oklahoma in Norman, May 15- 
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16. This will also be the week-end 
for the Middle Atlantic Confer- 
ence spring track championships 

at Swarthmore College, Penna. 
In the Big Ten Intercollegiate 
- Conference, the outdoor track 
events will be run at the University 

of Michigan May 22-23. 

May and the first half of June 
will include the 26th annual Metro- 
politan College track and field 
outdoor championship at Downing 
Memorial Stadium in New York 
City on May 2; the 25th annual 
championship Heptagonal Games 
at Yale University in New Haven, 
Conn., on May 16; the 83rd annual 
IC-4A outdoor championships at 
Downing Stadium in New York 
City May 29-30; the National Col- 
legiate meet at the University of 
Nebraska in Lincoln, June 12-13; 
and the National AAU champion- 

- ship at Boulder, Colo., June 19-20. 

Rowing races are believed to be 
the oldest collegiate sports events 
in America, The first record was 
the Yale-Harvard Race on Lake 
Winnepesaukee, N.H., in 1852. For 
the first fourteen years the contest 
was for six-oared crews without 
coxswains. They became eight-oared 
crews with coxswains in 1876. This 
year the race will take place on 
the Thames at New London, Conn., 
on June 6. . 

Exactly 80 years ago George W. 
Childs of Philadelphia presented 
a challenge cup for rowing com- 
petition among four-oared crews 
of Columbia, Pennsylvania and 
Princeton. The first Childs Cup 
Race was held on the Schuylkill 
River on June 24, 1879. Penn won 
in its own backyard. Since 1889 the 
race has been for eight-oared crews. 
This year the crews will compete 
on the Harlem River in New York 
City, with Columbia as host. 

May 2 and 9 will be the standout 
dates on the rowing circuit in the 
' East this year. On May 2 crews 
- will compete for the Blackwell Cup 
-in Philadelphia, the Goes Trophy 
at Ithaca, N.Y., the Wood Ham- 
-mond Cup in Philadelphia, and 
the Biglin and Compton Cups at 
- Cambridge, Mass. May 9 sees com- 
petition for the Adams Cup at An- 
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napolis, Md., the Goldthwait Cup 
at Princeton, N.J., the Carnegie 
Cup in Derby, Conn., and the 
Geiger Cup at Cambridge, Mass. 

The 14th Eastern Association of 
Rowing Colleges championship re- 
gatta for 150-pound crews will be 
at Cambridge, Mass., May 16, while 
the contest for heavyweight crews 
will be staged at Princeton, N.J., on 
the same date. 

Perhaps the kingpin of all row- 
ing events will be the 57th annual 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
championship race at Syracuse, 
N.Y., on June 26. 

Youthful golfers will vie for the 
national collegiate title on links 
near the University of Oregon at 
Eugene June 21-27, and _ tennis 
players will battle it out on. the 
courts of Northwestern University 
at Evanston, Ill., June 22-28. ’ 

As many as 200,000 persons— 
more people than crowd into any 
other grandstand, bleachers or in- 
field in the U.S. to Witness a cham- 
pionship sports event—are expected 
to jam points of vantage at the 
great Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way near Indianapolis, Ind., on 
May 30 to thrill to the running of 
the most famous automobile race 
in the world, the 500-mile Indian. 
apolis. 

Incidentally, the speedway, a 
two-and-one-half-mile paved oval, 
and a spanking new trophy mu- 
seum, are open to visitors through- 
out the year, normally from 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., daily except Sun- 
day. 

Among the scores of other sport- 
ing events of strong spectator in- 
terest, here are some highlights to 
start off your summer with cheers: 

May 24: Sports Car Races, 
‘Thompson, Conn. 

May 26-31: Kentucky Derby Open 
Golf Tournament, Louisville, Ky. 

May 30: Utah Lake Regatta, 
Provo, Utah. 

June 7: Sports Car Hill Climb, 
Linville, N.C. ‘s 

June 11-13: U.S. Open Golf 
Championships, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

June 25-27: National- Women’s 
Open Golf Tournament, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

June 27: Mackinaw Canoe Mara- 
thon, Cheboygan, Mich. 
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BY VIRGINIA T. MOSLEY 


ENAFLY, a borough in northern 
: New Jersey, seemingly is the 


only town of that name in the 
United States. Various interpreta- 
tions of the original spelling are 
given by different authorities. The 
most logical is Tiene Vly as used on 
Erskine’s map in 1776. It was pro- 
nounced Te (a) na fle (e)’. An 1898 
map shows Tienevlie, a 1939 book, 
Tenevlay. The accepted meaning 


HERE’S 


was Willow Meadow, although a | 


1945 book shows “Thyne-vly or 
Garden Valley.” 

The name originated with the 
Dutch who settled in Bergen Coun- 
ty about 1640. Located in a hidden 
valley, Tiene Vly was missed by the 
British in their march to Fort Lee 
to capture Washington, whose lines 
of escape followed roads south of 
this area. 

Tenafly is four miles north of the 
George Washington Bridge, and 
west of the Hudson River. It is an 
attractive community of homes, 
churches, schools, stores, and some 
light industry. The population is 
approximately 13,500, and many of 
the residents commute to New York 
City. A few old houses remain, one 
showing evidence of slave-holding 
days when Bergen County voted 
against Abraham Lincoln. Another 
home belonged to Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, suffragette. Tribute to the 
memory of Theodore Roosevelt 
was paid in Centennial observances 
in 1958 because the borough’s larg- 
est park was donated in his name. 
The Lamb Studios, creators of 
stained glass windows, also attracts 
visitors to Tenafly. @ a 


Note: How did your town get its 
name? TRAVEL will pay $10.00 for 
acceptable brief reports on the deri- 
vation of place names. Address: 
TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Unaccepted submis- 
stons cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. @ 
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Q—Q* May 30, 1431, a young peasant girl was 
burned alive at the stake as a heretic and 
sorceress. Her crimes were triumphs—including 
the crowning of a weak man, who later abandoned 
her, as King of France—her sins victories, and to- 
day she is venerated as a saint. On the next two 
pages, TRAVEL visits the still-standing sites associ- 
ated with the unparalleled life of this incredible 
girl—Jeanne d’Arc. 


Staady stream of visitors flows through: ald ‘house in tiny village 


of Dombamy. where 


Inscription on monu- 
ment to St. Joan in 
Bois Chenu is read 
by French children 
with same reverence 
U.S. youth give to 
Founding Fathers. 
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of Orleant, was bore 


Museum dedicated 
to Jeanne in Dom- 
rémy has statue of 
saint in armor pray- 
ing to mysterious 
"voices" that encou- 
raged her. 


Every Sunday this 
12th-century’ church 
in town she made in- 
ternationally famous 
conducts services to 
commemmorate_ her 
memory. 


Increasingly hearing 
saints' voices, youth- 
ful Jeanne came to 
pray at tiny chapel 
of Notre Dame de 
Bermont, four  kilo- 
meters from home. 
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Jeanne d'Arc was burned to death at this site in Rouen in 1431, 
but in 1456 was posthumously acquitted, in 1919 canonized a saint. 


Basilica just south of 
Domrémy marks 
where Jeanne often 
prayed in Bois Chenu 
that her beleagured 
nation be freed from 
English invaders. 
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With army of 4,000 
men behind her, Joan 
crossed Loire River 
at point marked by 
stone to raise seige 
of Orleans, begin 
unification of France. 


In great Cathedral 
of Reims, victorious 
Jeanne stood beside 
Dauphin while he was 
crowned Charles VII, 
king of France. 
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dawn, dress warmly, and leave 

your downtown hotel to board 
a Powell-Hyde cable car. The little 
green vehicle whisks you up over 
Nob and Russian Hills and then 
down to the end of the line at the 
turn-table on Hyde Street. From 
here it is only a short walk to 
famed Fisherman’s Wharf where 
you board a sturdy diesel-powered 
boat that takes you out through the 
Golden Gate to troll for the mighty 
king salmon. This is how a mem- 
orable fishing adventure might be- 
gin for you on a San Francisco visit. 
Of course, ocean salmon trolling is 
but one of many kinds of angling 


) or ARISE about an hour before 


you may enjoy in the San Fran-— 


cisco Bay and Delta area. Concen- 
trated within a 65-mile radius of the 
city’s historic Ferry Building, you 
will find one of the largest and most 
diversified sport fisheries in the 
world. 

The San Francisco Bay and Delta 
region takes in coastal waters off 
the Golden Gate and the chain 
of interior bays extending inland to 
the vast fish-filled delta of the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin river sys- 
tem. Several pages of fine print 
would be required to list all the 
varieties of fish you might conceiv- 
ably catch in these prolific waters. 


San Francisco Bay proper —is- 


known to contain close to a hun- 
dred different fish species ranging 
from tiny surf perches to monster 
sharks and sting rays, and now and 
then even a whale swims through 
the Golden Gate for a visit. Both 
bay and coastal waters yield copious 
numbers of Pacific rockfish and the 
big ling cod along with occasional 
bizarre marine life, such as a fero- 
cious wolf eel or giant octopus. No 
less productive than the bay and 
coast are the fresh and brackish wa- 
ters of the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
River Delta, within a_ two-hour 
drive of downtown San Francisco. 


Almost any time of the year you ~- 


may catch such familiar fresh- 
water game fish.as bluegill, catfish 
and largemouth black bass in the 
thousand miles of waterways which 
lace the Delta’s flat expanse. But 
the game fish most prized in the 
Delta is not found exclusively in 
fresh water. Being an anadromous 
fish, the striped bass migrates up 
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through the Delta to spawn but 
spends much of its adult life in-salt 
water. 

The illustrious striped bass is not 
native to the West. It was intro- 
duced to Bay Area waters in 1870 
and 1882 when shipments totaling 
in all less than 450 baby stripers 
were brought in by rail from New 
Jersey. The success of these modest 
fish plants is attested by the fact 
that presently some 200,000 anglers 
fishing delta, bay and coastal wa- 
ters annually catch over a million 
striped bass which meet or exceed 
the sixteen-inch minimum legal 
size. 

Trophy stripers landed in the 
Bay and Delta area weigh better 
than 50. pounds as do prize catches 
of another anadromous game fish, 
the native king salmon. Of the five 
species of Pacific salmons, the king— 
or chinook, as it is known in the 
Northwest—grows the largest and 
commands the most respect from 
anglers for its sporting quality. To- 
gether, the king salmon and the 
striped bass comprise the backbone 
of the Golden Gate’s marvelous 
sport fishery. It is principally these 
fish which account for the sizable 
fleets of rental skiffs, together with 
the larger private charter and open 
ticket party boats, which operate 
out of some 100-odd boat liveries 
and fishing resorts scattered along 
the Bay shore into the furthest 
reaches of the Delta. 

During the ocean-trolling season, 
which begins the Saturday nearest 
February 15 and lasts through mid- 
November, salmon party boats 
make daily trips off the Golden 
Gate. For the casual visitor to San 
Francisco it is a relatively simple 
matter to arrange a trip on one of 
these boats. The usual charge on 
open ticket party boats ranges from 
$8.50 to $12.00 which includes a 
50-cent charge for bait provided on 
board. Reservations need be made 
only a day in advance at one of the 
local bait shops which will also 
rent the necessary tackle for $1.50- 


_ $2.00 and sell you a state fishing 
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license. The regular non-resident 
license costs $10.00, but you have 
the alternative of purchasing a spe- 
cial $3.00 license which is good for 
ten days on ocean waters. The only 
other items you need are plenty of 
warm clothing, a box lunch, and 
some sort of plastic covering to pro- 
tect your camera from the salt 
spray. 

Private charters from $50.00 up 
are also handled by bait shops, or 
you may make arrangements direct- 
ly with a party boat captain. Many 
are listed in the classified section 
of Bay Area telephone directories. 
Charter and open-ticket salmon 
party boats range from 35 to 70 feet 
in length and carry a maximum of 
from six to fourteen anglers. Ac- 
commodations vary, but virtually 
all boats have shelter cabins with 
rest rooms and come equipped with 
such nautical aids as direction find- 
ers, automatic pilot and_ ship-to- 
shore radio. Compliance with safety 
regulations is assured by rigid Coast 
Guard inspections. 

When you venture off the Golden 
Gate in a salmon party boat, you 
combine sport fishing with a sight- 
seeing tour par excellence. The 
breathtaking yiews of the Bay with 
its magnificent bridges should make 
the trip worthwhile even for those 
who may not share all the enthu- 
siasms of a dyed-in-the-wool fisher- 
man. 

What you are likely to see out- 
side the Golden Gate depends a 
good deal on where the skipper de- 
cides the fishing is best. He may 
choose to troll a reef off the impres- 
sive headlands of the beautiful 
Marin coast. Or he may take you 
out to the tiny Farallon Islands situ- 
ated 26 miles off the Gate where 
chances are good of spotting a whale 
and quite possibly a whaling ship. 
The only active whaling station in 
the United States is located in the 
San Francisco Bay Area at Point San 
Pablo. [See TRave., Oct., 1955.] 

Before arrival at the fishing 


grounds, you may call on the skip- 


per or a fellow angler to acquaint 
you with the special arrangement of 
terminal tackle favored for salmon 
trolling in Golden Gate waters. To 
keep the anchovy or sardine bait 
down deep, a hefty three-pound 
iron weight is used in conjunction 
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with a sinker release. This patented 
device allows the sinker to drop off 
the instant a salmon strikes the 
bait. Without weight on the line, 
the fish can be counted on to de- 
liver a battle royal lasting up to 
twenty minutes or more before it 
can be brought within reach of the 
skipper’s landing net. 

You can take your catch to the 
Bell Smoked Fish Company at Fish- 
erman’s Wharf or the Sportsman's 
Cannery which is located across 
the Oakland Bay Bridge at the 
Berkeley Pier. These firms will 
smoke your fish for twenty cents a 
pound—depending on the process 
used—or put it up in cans at seven- 
teen cents each. The cans come with 
special sportsman’s labels on which 
you may write in your name and 
such pertinent data as the size of 
the fish and where it was caught. 
As a souvenir gift, a tin of smoked 
king salmon should delight the 
most exacting epicures among your 
friends and relatives. 

Of course, luck must be with you 
off the Golden Gate. Even during 
the best fishing months of June 
and July salmon are not so abun- 
dant in these waters that the skip- 
per can guarantee success. However, 
on days when the salmon are scarce 
or rough weather makes it in- 
advisable to leave the Bay, the 
salmon party boats turn to a differ- 
ent style of angling that invariably 
produces fish. Just what kind of 
fish, it is never possible to predict. 
And therein lies the special appeal 
of Pacific deep-sea fishing. 

Fishing with cut bait close to the 
bottom while the boat drifts or re- 
mains at anchor, you may catch 
any of over 25 species of colorful 
Pacific rockfish ranging up to twen- 
ty pounds in weight, or perhaps a 
big ling cod twice that size, or quite 
possibly a beautiful greenling sea 
trout. There are many other possi- 
bilities. In fact, you might even 
catch a salmon fishing this way. 

There are two fleets of party 
boats which specialize in deep-sea 
fishing based at Half Moon Bay on 
the San Francisco peninsula about 
an hour’s drive from the Ferry 
Building. From March through the 
first part of November, the deep- 
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sea fleet leaves daily at 6:00 and 
6:30 a.m. and returns around 3:00 
p-m. It is rarely necessary to secure 
advance reservations for these boats, 
which may accommodate as many 
as 30 anglers. A trip ticket costs 
$6.50 and you can buy bait and rent 
tackle at the party boat offices. In- 
cidentally, no closed season is im- 
posed for most kinds of ocean fish 
and the same holds true for that 
superb gamester and excellent table 
fish, the striped bass. 

Without question, the striper is 
the fish most sought after by San 
Francisco anglers. During summer, 
the city’s misty beaches are often 
lined for miles with men, women 
and children casting enthusiastical- 
ly for stripers in the surf. The 
breakers yield some very big bass 
indeed, but far more of these fish 
are taken from skiffs and party boats 
in the Bay employing the same 
deep trolling techniques as used 
locally for salmon. Favorite deep 
trolling waters in June and July lie 
immediately off grim Alcatraz Is- 
land. Fishing usually continues 
good in parts of the Bay well into 
fall when the striped bass com- 
mence their annual migration back 
to the Sacramento-San Joaquin Riv- 
er Delta. 

From fall through spring the 
major striped bass fishing activity 
is centered in the broad channels, 
winding sloughs and strange sunk- 
en islands of the Delta. Here some 


shallow trolling goes on, but most | 


fish are caught by still-fishing with 
anchovy and sardine bait. An ex- 
pedition into the Delta’s watery 
maze on a striped bass party boat 
can easily be arranged through a 
local bait shop. As a rule, costs run 
about the same as for salmon trips. 
However, for fishing Bay and Delta 
waters east of the Carquinez Strait, 
the out-of-state visitor is required 
to have a regular non-resident 
angling license which costs $10.00 
along with 
angling stamp. 

Stripers run to 60 pounds in the 
Delta but if this is not big enough 
there are party boat skippers who 
will be delighted to take you fish- 
ing for white sturgeons, a source of 
caviar and the largest fish found in 
fresh water within the continental 
limits of the United States. If you 


a $1.00 fresh-water 


catch one in California less than 
four feet, two inches long, the law 
says you have to throw him back. 

Tucked away in the southwest 
corner of the city is a natural 325-- 
acre fresh-water lagoon fringed with 
cypress, eucalyptus and Monterey 
pine which has been cited by no- 
less_an authority than California's 
Fish and Game Department for 
some of the best summer coastal © 
trout fishing in the state. However, » 
let it also be noted that Laguna de - 
la Merced probably holds the dubi- 
ous distinction of being the only — 
trout water in the nation where an_ 
angler’s reverie may be shattered by 
an elephant’s scream or the roar 
of an African lion. The city’s zoolog- 
ical gardens are situated but a 
block from the west end of Lake 
Merced which serves as an emer- 
gency reservoir but is better known > 
to most native sons and daughters © 
as “San Francisco’s backyard fish- 
ing hole.” Rainbow trout stocked 
by the state as mere fingerlings in 
Merced grow incredibly fast on a 
diet of the native fresh-water 
shrimp. As a result, five-pound rain- 
bow are not rare in the lake and a 
few are taken each season which 
weigh closer to ten pounds. Many 
angling techniques take trout at 
Lake Merced, including still-fishing 
with salmon eggs, spin-casting light 
lures, dry-fly fishing (in fall) and 
trolling plugs and spinners from 
rowboats which rent at $2.00-$2.50 
a day. In addition to a state fishing 
license, anglers at Merced must have 
a city permit at 25 cents for a day 
or $1.00 for the season. Opening 
day at Merced coincides with the 
start of the state’s early trout sea- 
son, but fishing here extends be- 
yond the October 31 closure to 
New Year’s Eve. 

You rarely find Lake Merced 
crowded except on weekends and 
during the first ten days of’ the sea- 
son. At such times it’s often impos- 
sible to obtain a boat, but a visit 
to the lake may be worthwhile just 
to watch the fun on the children’s 
fishing pier. 

_. No matter what time of year your 
travels might bring you to color- 
ful, cosmopolitan San Francisco, 


‘you will find some of the best in 


Western angling in the waters 
around the Golden Gate. @ =” 
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editor’s report: 


EYEING 
ANDALUSIA 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


Flamenco flash of Sevilla, village quiet 
near Malgaga are among warm Anda- 
lusian aspects adding to area's appeal. 


SOR 


WARE OF THE type friend who 
A exclaims that you haven't 
seen Spain if you haven’t been 
to—and then names any place he was 
you weren't, we checked out of Ma- 
drid’s Palace Hotel, where we'd 
headquartered in superb style while 
sightseeing the Spanish capital and 
countryside [See Editor's Report: 
Sampling Spain, TRaver, April, 
1959], and sped back to Barajas Air- 
port for a flight to Sevilla, our minds 
made up to eye Andalusia in prefer- 
ence to other, equally tempting, re- 
gions. 

You reach Sevilla’s small, out-in- 
the-sticks airport in just under two 
hours nonstop from Madrid at a 
‘one-way rate of $13.80 on Iberia Air- 
lines. No hostess is on hand to serve 
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sherry or something and smile away 
your doubts at the plane’s appear- 
ance. Iberia just shuts the door and 
shoves off. America may have in- 
vented the airplane but Spaniards 
rate praise, if that’s the word, for 
taking to the craft with a seemingly 
more inbred casualness. There’s a 
little-known line called Aviaco that 
also airlinks several Spanish cities, 
but Iberia, with offices in New York 
City, is able to ticket you for flights 
in advance, a wise move as reserva- 
tions on the spot at peak points may 
not be easy inside Spain on either 
system. 

Despite a population of some 
392,000—larger than Denver’s—Se- 
villa has a somewhat somnolent 
pace and a definite sense of amiable 
small-town ease off the main arter- 
ies, induced perhaps less by the cli- 
mate than the apparent enjoyment 
its citizens still receive from long- 
familiar but fascinating facades and 
patios whose buildings’ wrought- 
iron grills and carvings bespeak a 
continual overlap of Moorish and 
more modern architectural patterns. 
This is particularly striking in the 
Santa Cruz quarter, shady, cool and 
clean, almost a miniature village of 
twisted lanes and small, white- 
washed homes lying between the 
ancient Alcazar and the pleasant 
Murillo Gardens. Time and again 
you will drift back to this sector 
for a stroll, and its lighting effects 
make an evening visit somewhat 
magical as you walk past vine- 
draped walls and beneath decora- 
tive lanterns. 

An even greater profusion of 
ornamentation awaits you in the 
adjoining Alcazar whose interior 
touches range from eleventh-cen- 
tury Arabic columns to eighteenth- 
century Flemish tapestries. Alert 
amblers will pause on the small, 
interior balconies—sometimes cur- 
tained—to regard such highly deco- 
rated rooms as the Ambassador 
Hall. From windows overlooking 
fountained gardens, you may obtain 


‘a splendid view of the renowned 


Giralda Tower, 305 feet high in- 
cluding its bronze statue, The 
Faith. Formerly the graceful mina- 
ret of a mosque, the tower is now 


an integral part of the Sevilla - 


Cathedral. 
Just a short stroll from the Al- 
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cazar, the Cathedral is packed with 
priceless paintings, especially by 
Murillo who himself lived in the 
Santa Cruz quarter, and also con- 
tains the sarcophagus of Columbus, 
although two other cities wrangle 
over this assertion. Wood carvings 
and stone sculptures in Gothic and 
Renaissance styles are excellent em- 
bellishments to the altars, choir 
stalls and chapels of Sevilla’s Cathe- 
dral, the largest, incidentally, in all 
Spain. Treasure vaults house richly 
jeweled artifacts as well as sacred 
relics including a piece of wood 
reputedly part of the Holy Cross 
and a lengthy segment of bramble 
allegedly from Christ’s crown of 
thorns. In addition to its interior 
enrichments, and many tombs such 
as the silver shrine of St. Ferdinand, 
the Cathedral’s huge portals also 
merit attention for their carvings 
and statues. 

Before or after inspecting the 
impressive Cathedral, you should 
certainly walk to the top of the 
Giralda Tower, an easy climb up 
solid ramps even the height-shy, 
such as ourselves, can make fear- 
lessly. Interspersed openings permit 
progressive peeks at Sevilla’s streets 
and rooftops, and from the square, 
ample platform finally reached, you 
get a rewarding panorama of the 
entire town. A narrow stairway 
leads even higher aloft but you'll 
have to join others if you are by 
yourself as you’re forbidden to 
climb to this eyrie alone. 

From the Giralda Tower, most 
travelers easily find Calle Sierpes 
leading off from the City Hall. This 


narrow street of shops and cafes is 


closed to auto traffic and. because it 
is also frequently overhung with 
awnings to defeat the sun, there’s 
a carnival-like feel to this tented 
thoroughfare and its off-shoot al- 
leys. By no means miss entering the 
little baroque Chapel of San Jose 
jammed into Calle de Jovellanos, 
to the left off Sierpes. For lunch, 
we'd recommend Casa Cavilla di- 
rectly opposite—you could almost 
reach out of the cafe window and 
touch the Chapel’s entry. And on 
Sierpes itself, we bypassed touted 
Los Caroles because of its crowds 
and noise and dined agreeably at 
the Passagje Andalux restaurant 
further along. Both Cavilla and An- 


dalux were low in price but high 
in service and servings. 

Some evening, search along the 
complex of streets behind the Post 


Office if you want a truly typical — 


Spanish cafe. There are many, but 
at El Barril we dined adequately for 
about a dollar, including a pitcher 
of sangria. 

Sevilla is crowded with numer- 
ous but not imperatively important 
churches, most nevertheless contain- 
ing various masterworks. For those 
who consider, as we do, Murillo 
among the best Spanish painters, 
we suggest a visit to the Charity 
Hospital, slightly if understandably 
depressing, but where a coin will 
grant you entry to its chapel con- 
taining several of his greatest paint- 
ings, plus a startling, grim work by 
Valdes Leal. And both painters, 
along with many others, are strong- 
ly represented in the attractive 
Provincial Museum, an _ essential 
site on your circuit of Sevilla. 

You'll naturally spend consider- 
able time poking into the many 
shops on Sierpes, but don’t leave 
unexplored the maze of streets lead- 
ing off that souvenir strip. Ancient, 
twisting, luring you along until 
you are contentedly lost, they are a 


.ymaze rivalling the Santa Cruz sec- 


tion and, in our estimation, often 
surpassing that more tourist-trod 
territory with essentially less self- 
conscious surroundings. You wend 
through tiny, unexpected squares 


_ and beneath flower-filled balconies 


and past cool, palmy, private patios 
with new appreciation of how the 
average Spaniard lives. Not so aver- 
age, but surprisingly overlooked by 


alien amblers, is the Casa de Pilatos, ~ 


a sixteenth-century palace still pri- 
vately owned and said to duplicate 
Pontius Pilate’s Jerusalem __ resi- 
dence. Beautiful courtyards and 
rooms are adorned with notable 
statues and ornamentations in vari- 
ous styles from Roman to Renais- 
sance, and a magnificent Mudejar 
staircase is one of the home’s high- 
lights. A pleasant square in front of 
this edifice has a shady park for the 
foot-weary. 

Another palace travelers can not 


only visit but also stay in is the 


Tinkling fountains in Court of Lions is but one 
eye-filling splendor of incredible Alhambra. 
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ANDALUSIA 


Alfonso XIII Hotel. Formerly called 
the Andalucia Palace, and with 
some remnant signs still saying so, 
it rises in sumptuous dignity above 
expansive, elegant gardens. Moor- 
ish and Spanish art festoon its pub- 
lic rooms in rather dark dignity, 
and its floors encircle an open 
courtyard. Private accommodations, 
ranging in summer from $6.00 
per person, are somewhat sombre 
though spotless—and have the 
biggest bathtowels since the inven- 
tion of water. Expectedly, service 
and cuisine match the regal atmos- 
phere, and its dining room is prob- 
ably the best in Sevilla. 

Practically next door and extend- 
ing for hundreds of yards along the 
street front is the one-time tobacco 
factory—now slowly being taken 
over by the University of Sevilla— 
reportedly where Bizet put Carmen 


to work. Adjoining is St. Sebas- 
tian’s Meadow, focal site of the 
famed Spring Fair, and nearby is 
Maria Luisa Park, a vast conclave 
of fountains and greenery including 
orange, tangerine and palm trees. 
Here, too, is a stupendous semi- 
circle of buildings lifted skyward at 
each end by parallel towers and 
seemingly erected by some vain- 
glorious ruler as his monument but 
actually leftovers from a 1929 ex- 


-position. Nevertheless, they are in- 


deed impressive, with mosaic pic- 
tures imbedded along the walls 
and a series of high-arched bridges 
spanning a little canal you can spin 
over in a boat for a few pesetas. 
Bigger, more thickly trafficked 
bridges linking Sevilla to suburban 
Triana span the historic Guadal- 
quiver River, whose depth turns 
the city, about 55 miles from 
the sea, into an inland port. And 
if you stand on this Triana side of 
the river, preferably toward twi- 
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GETTING AROUND GIBRALTAR 


must catch the 8:00 a.m. or noon sailing—there’s s nothing i in-between and 

a later trip would prohibit viewing the Rock fully without an overnight 
stay. There’s a ten-minute hop by air. iit road connections from La lees 
Sailings take about 30 minutes to cross, roundtrip fare being 25 pesetas— 
about 50 cents. Passports, required, are valid for 72 hours. On landing, you 
can hire a cab for around $2.80 an hour to take you to the major sights. Two 
or three hours should be sufficient for the highspots—lenethy peering through 
the cannon emplacements of the Upper Galleries for magnificent views from 
these tunnels, a walk through St. Michael’s Cave with its huge natural forma- 
tions colorfully lighted, and a call at the Upper Rock to see the famed 
Barbary Apes who'll clamber over your car and whose presence across the 
Mediterranean from Africa is still inexplicable. Visiting these, you enjoy ex- 
cellent panoramic sweeps and pass such other points as the Trafalgar Ceme- 


i Yrom Algeciras, travelers limited to one-day sightseeing of Gibraltar 


tery and Alameda Gardens, where you may halt or not, but definitely stop at / 


the plaque-inscribed overlook for a monumental view of the town, harbor, 
sea and shoreline of Spain. We'd skip the Moorish Castle and its sharp-angled 
open ladders to the top where the vista is bettered elsewhere. Abandon your 
cab back downtown and, for fun, take a local bus to Catalan Bay, a fishing vil- 
lage settled by Genoese and reached only through a long, rock-hewn tunnel. 
There’s a pleasant beach, and La Terrassee is excellent for lunch, Return to 
town and, on the main street, take another bus to Europa Point to stare up at 
Gibraltar’s bold heights or across to Africa. Returning, get off the bus at the 
Rock Hotel for tea in library stillness with ultra- British atmosphere and 
beautiful adjoining gardens. Walk into town from there, through the narrow 
streets, down lanes that are actually curving stairways. English goods are 
available at notably low prices on the shop-filled main artery where you will 
also gain healthily by converting cash to pesetas. An 8:00 p.m., final return 
sail to Algeciras puts you back at the center of town and within a short walk 
of the Reina Cristina Hotel. Stay overnight in Gibraltar, however. and you can 
participate in a limited but rich or raucous nightlife, but don’t cut this fas- 
cinating oddity off your list if you’re anywhere in southern Spain. And don’t be 
surprised to encounter people who don’t speak English on the British bastion. 


light, you'll get a memorable view 
of Sevilla’s skyline. Sunlight glistens 
on a stream of stilled rowboats 
strung out from shore, and the 
squat Torre del Oro on the far side 
of the river’s edge, seems to regain 
the strength it had as an Arab tower 
in 1220, all backdropped by the 
distant Giralda minaret. On the 
Triana shoreline, a couple or so 
restaurants offer opportunity for 
lengthier contemplation of the 
scene and waterway activity. 

Readily accessible’ by foot from 
here is the rustic Venta del Guajiro, 
an old bodega visited en masse by 
tour groups but where you'll ney- 
ertheless see the most authentic 
flamenco dancing anywhere. In 
town, shows are staged in summer 
on the rooftop of the Christina, 
opposite the Alfonso XIII Hotel, 
but tend more toward a nightclub 
revue in a colorful, sleeker setting. 
At Guajira, where rough tables 
stand wobbly on bare earth, the 
atmosphere and action is genuine. 
Dedicated artists literally exhaust 
themselves in lively guitar numbers, 
classically smouldering dances and 
the more fervid flamencoes. As an 
inside tip, serious sightseers should 
stick around after the bulk of spec- 
tators depart. That first show’s just 
a warmup. Unenthusiastic about 
flamenco prior to our stay in Se- 
villa, we sat engrossed through these 
second sessions. It’s then the tunics 
tear, combs fly loose, heels clatter 
incredibly, guitar strings quiver 
in grandeur and performers push 
themselves to new peaks amid the 
rattling riot of castanets and spon- 
taneous claps and shouts. We 
walked back to our hotel spell- 
bound all the way. 

Fingers still snapping, we made 
for Malaga, only a one-hour, $5.00 
hop by air but scheduled only on 
Sundays and Tuesdays. Travelers 
had told us Malaga was just a place 
to halt before going on to Granada. 
It’s fortunately more than that. 
First, there’s the Alcazaba, an Arab 
fortress well preserved. Short, dead- 
end stairways, odd corridors and 
narrow, circular staircases help ex- 
plain why its defense was impreg- 
nable during its day, and bright- 


flowered gardens plus rampart 


walkways and towers enable you to 
enjoy vistas of Malaga and the har- 
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bor. Another Moorish stronghold, 
Gibralfaro, is nearby, but more 
memorable is the like-named Hos- 
teria. Cresting Monte de Gibralfaro, 
this restaurant is reached in about 

fifteen minutes from town by car— 
taxis charge $1.00 each way—and 
from its grounds. or dining terrace 
there’s one of the most spectacular 
views in Spain. All Malaga, its har- 
‘bor and the calm-sea coastline lie 
below you. In late afternoon it’s 
magnetically attractive, and at 
night it’s simply stunning. 

In town, parks lend a leaf-green 
air to the city’s greyness, and you'll 
find, we think, the Miramar Hotel 
the best among a small selection. 
Rooms are $3.50 to $6.00 daily, per 
person, slightly higher with private 
bath, and although the staff seemed 
a trifle arch there’s a fine swimming 
pool to cool off temper and torso. 
Shoppers will find Calle. Larios 
the main bargain belt and cathe- 
dral collectors should see Malaga’s 
eleventh-century, unfinished struc- 
ture, technically important but 
rather ordinary to us except for 
some paintings and the wood carv- 
ings of saints in the Choir. 

Devote a day, if possible, to mo- 
toring from Malaga to- at least 
Mirabella—about 40 easy miles. 
Some eight miles out of Malaga is 
Torremolinos, a _ fashionable~ re- 
sort we considered extremely dis- 
appointing, although the view from 
the hilltop Santa Clara Hotel is 
splendid. We found the beaches 
themselves, however, dull. You 
might halt for refreshment at the 
luxurious Hotel Almahara farther 
along or go on eight kilometers or 
so to the fine but less pretentious 
El Fuente Hotel in Mirabella it- 

self. Villas and castle ruins add in- 
terest to this drive, one of the ten 
best scenic routes in Europe—not 
spectacular but lovely and pleasant. 

Because we'd been rigorously 
forewarned about Spain’s dreadful 
roads—travel writers are notorious 
scaredy-cats—and despite the good 
highway to Mirabella, we wasted a 

_ packet of pesetas hiring a driver to 
take us from Malaga to Granada. 
Anybody able to drive down Main 
Street can megotiate this route. 

..There’s a steep but totally safe 
climb with sharp twists on leaving 
Malaga, but once lifted to a new 
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plateau the oft-winding 87-mile run 
to Granada is strongly reminiscent 
of Southern California. Make sure 
you've sufficient gas and oil, as 
service stations are infrequent, and 
allow yourself about four hours for 
the trip, which gives time for 
pleasing-panorama pauses and brief 
looks at picturesque Loja or little 
Santafe. 

Before our bags were open, Gra- 
nada bowled us over. Our bellboy 
flung back the shutters of our room 
at the Alhambra Palace Hotel and 
we were jolted by an eagle’s eye an- 
gle of Granada’s rooftops and the 
infinite stretch of its rich valley to 
the distant, snow-topped Sierra 
Nevadas. This sweeping scene in- 
stigates an aperitif assemblage each 
evening on the hotel’s cliffside ter- 
race as the sun’s descent shifts the 
calibre of colors and the first lights 
flick on below. A showplace itself, 
the hotel’s true Moorish motif 
establishes an initial atmosphere 
that greatly aids your mood for 
fullest appreciation of Granada’s 
Arabic wonders. And its small 
Zambra Gitana theatre could capti- 
vate a caliph, except possibly for its 
odd wooden chairs, and presents the 
best and most exciting flamenco in 
the area. Whether you check in or 
not—daily rates are listed from 
$3.50 to $6.50 per person—dine in 
its Moorish Grill for top-notch re- 
gional dishes or Continental food. 

In downtown Granada, with sur- 
prising business bustle, we think 


for dinner you might like the cor- 
ner quiet of side-street El Meson 
or possibly the centrally located 
Los Leones but we most enjoyed the 
Alcaiceria in the quarter of that 
name. You dine in a courtyard— 
practically a small public square— 
in unalloyed simplicity. Strolling 
guitarists and song-singing shoe- 
shine boys add to the atmosphere, 
and prices are low. 

Too many travelers ignore Gra- 
nada’s city attractions, but definite- 
ly include on your own trip the 
wealth-laden cathedral for its circu- 
lar main chapel and numerous 
paintings and sculptures by masters 
such as El Greco, Riber and Cano, 
plus the Capilla Real (Royal 
Chapel) housing the marble tombs 
of King Ferdinand and Queen Isa- 
bella, among others. Walk, too, 
through the jumble of shops and 
alley mazes of the Alcaiceria section, 
and add a visit to the Alcazaba 
Cadima quarter. 

Arabic Andalusia’s crowning glo- 
ry is, of course, the entity compris- 
ing the incredible Alhambra and 
the Generalife Gardens. It’s pos- 
sible to see both in a day, but don’t. 
‘There’s too much to absorb. 

On even higher slopes than the 
Alhambra Palace Hotel, the Al- 
hambra, fortress home of Mohamed- 
ben-Alahamar in the Thirteenth 
Century, stretches stolidly above 
the Darro River, its blank-walled 
exterior dutifully deceptive. Inside, 
grandeur is the standard. Wander 
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in wonder, but a guide or guide- 
book is sensible later as you inspect 
the marbled Myrtle Courtyard, 
stroll past reflecting pools and the 
spouting fountains of the Court of 
the Lions, eye scores of Moresque 
columns and decorations, alabaster 
pillars, star-cut domes, latticed arch- 
ways and intricate adornments all 
bewitchingly arranged to create 
breath-taking at their detailed 
beauty. Balconies, walkways and 
towers constantly tempt you to tar- 
ry for views within the Alhambra 
or across the Darro to Sacre Monte. 
Throughout, it comes as a double 
shock to learn of the decreed assassi- 
nations and human tribute extract- 
ed amid surroundings of such 
unparalleled delicate grace. Never- 
theless, the Alhambra epitomizes 
an era of masterful design, a won- 
derwork imperative to your itin- 
erary. 

Behind the Alhambra, on even 
higher ground, Moorish kings cre- 
ated a summer palace, completed 
in 1319, known as the Generalife. 
Interesting but unextraordinary 
architecturally, the Generalife’s 
gardens, however, are a splendor 
of seasonal color bedecked along 
innumerable terraces and around 
both large and tiny pools, elabo- 
rate or partly hidden fountains, 
and belvederes for viewing the Al- 
hambra, Granada and the Darro 
Valley beyond. Late afternoon, we 
discovered, is the most delightful 
period for ambling through these 
flower-and-tree-filled grounds, and 
many restful nooks are ideal for 
contemplation or reading. 

Also technically a part of the 
Alhambra enclave, and quite close 
to the Alhambra Palace Hotel, is 
the Parador de San Francisco with 
only sixteen rooms available for 
overnighters. If you can’t stay there, 
at least visit this former, sixteenth- 
century convent, perhaps for lunch, 
relaxing in its cool interior or gaz- 
ing from its high, handsome as 
over to Sacre Monte. 

Between the white church crest- 
ing Sacre Monte and the Albaicin 
quarter at the foot of its slopes live 
the gypsies, and probably noth- 
ing will stop you from taxiing up 
through the crisscross of alleyways 
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to see them dance and be bilked 
for much more than the 300-peseta 
price for a party of six or less—not 
per person—the Spanish govern- 
ment has sternly imposed to keep 
Americans at least solvent enough 
to reach the airport. Cunningly 
commercialized, the noisy, untal- 
ented dances are performed inside 
their so-called caves—whitewashed, 
windowless homes dug into the hill- 
side and decorated with copper- 
ware, family portraits and, of 
course, electric light fixtures. Our 
journalistic associations gave us, 
happily,. the benefit of an inside 
escort, and it was appalling to see 
presumably intelligent Americans 
passing out piles of pesetas to sweet- 
ly tenacious kids, just dirty enough 
to appeal, and succumb to blandish- 
ments for wine—at insane prices— 
for a whole troupe of suddenly 
parched dancers. If you still insist 
on taking in, and being taken at, 
these travesties, you'll suffer least 
at La Golondrina, the most reputa- 


_ble of the lot, but don’t ask us for 


refunds. 

A new enterprise includes these 
dubious gypsies—there’s one named 
Hans, blonde as butter, 
from Germany every summer—on a 
unique evening tour begun only 
last season. Skipping the gypsy por- 
tion of the circuit, we waited at 
the plaza in front of the Albaicin’s 
St. Nicolas Church, getting there 
well ahead of time as this is a 
prime point for watching sunset 
fade across the entire Alhambra, 
and then joined the others. It 
turned out to be the finest group 
tour we've ever taken anywhere. 
Walking a block or so, we first vis- 
ited the luxurious private home of 
a noted Spanish pianist. In his well- 
appointed music room, we sat like 
personal guests and heard a deftly 
performed concert of some 40 min: 
utes or so of classical Spanish mu- 
sic. With quiet dignity, we filed out 
through the lush open courtyard 
and went by car to Los Martires, a 
restaurant within a vast estate where 
we strolled through the magically 
lighted grounds, past lovely pools 
and over charming bridges. Taking 
seats In an ornamental alcove, we 
faced a long, narrow reflecting pool 
bordered by flowers and thin sprays 
from concealed fountains. At the 


straight 


other end, three blind guitarists 
strummed melodiously through 
Spanish rhythms as we sipped bev- 
erages and let our eyes lift to the 
filagreed Arabic archways through ~ 
which softly colored lights filtered. 
No one else spoke English on this 
outing, so we contented ourselves 
with the glowing night and the 
humming of the strings over the 
murmuring water. This was truly 
a romantic Granada, and the most 
enchanting evening spent in Spain. 

Still bemused, we had to catch 
the 7:55 am. train—it left on 
time—for Algeciras. One-way fare is 
$4.75. A self-propelled car, its seats 
are reserved but the Spaniards 
climbed aboard as though every- 
thing had been cancelled. We 
reached Algeciras, somewhat hun- 
gry, at 2:20 p.m., ten minutes late 
or five times better than the New 
Haven. 

A walk through the old, steep 
streets of town, catching glimpses 
of Gibraltar, is intriguing, and 
there’s a stairway balcony that faces 
directly toward the Rock, a dra- 
matic view even more compelling at 
night. Most people come here, as 
we did, intent on crossing to Gibral- 
tar or Tangier, and Algeciras has 


thus developed few holds for the 


average traveler. During your stay, 
though, there is a self-contained 
resort, the great and gardened 
Reina Cristina Hotel, with all 
amenities for luxury loafing. Noth- 


_ ing else comes near it in Algeciras. 


Our days being numbered, we had 
to switch too soon from playing to 
packing for a return to Madrid and 
our flight by TWA to Lisbon for 
a peek at Portugal (See Editor's - 
Report next month), but you can 
be better forewarned and slate ex- 
tra time to enjoy this ideal oasis. 
Excellent food, a friendly staff, an 
elegant air and a palm-fringed view 
of Gibraltar from its open-air din- 
ing area more than warrant its 
daily summer rates from about $4.50 
single, $7.50 double, both with 
bath. 

Here on the edge of Iberia, at 
this entry to the Mediterranean, we 
had no regrets in having selected 
Andalusia over other areas to visit. 
Indeed, let San Sebastian and Bar- 
celona wait. We'd like to g rent 
around again. 
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Uncrowded, unheralded Hatteras has more than 50 miles of beaches. 


Special cart was used by lifeguards to launch boats in stormy surf. 


‘ 


camped at the very “end of the world” on a spit of sand 
30 miles at sea. And we survived without mishap a 
near-hurricane, a sandstorm and a granddaddy flood 


tide which left us marooned on a lonely dune with — 


only the gulls for company. 
This land is aptly named the Outer Banks, for it 


comprises a long, thin chain of sand which forms a - 


plow-shaped bumper between the coast of North 
Carolina and the surging Atlantic. Wide, shallow 
Pamlico Sound separates Hatteras from the mainland. 
And narrow throats of water called “inlets” at either 
end of the island set it apart from the rest of the Outer 
Banks chain. 

Ever since Sir Walter Raleigh established the famed 
Lost Colony (1587-1590) on Roanoke Island, the 
Outer Banks have been known to English-speaking 
people, and they have been continuously inhabited by 
white men since the Seventeenth Century. But the 
origin of the strange-spoken populace is shrouded in 
mystery. Some of their ancestors washed ashore from 
vessels wrecked on the shoals off Hatteras. Descendants 
of cockney sailors, British merchants, Spanish grandees, 
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Turks, Arabs and other nationalities are now living 
at peace with one another on the doorstep of a boun- 


tiful sea. 

We came in, literally, with a new road to break the 
silence of three centuries on Hatteras. Finished only a 
week or two before we arrived, this highway was a 
curious ribbon of tar and sand which took on the con- 
sistency of taffy under the hot sun but which served its 
purpose of providing safe transportation for pleasure 
cars. Our route from New York led down the Jersey 
Turnpike and U.S. 13 to the Kiptopeke ferry across 
Chesapeake Bay to Norfolk. Then on U.S. 17 to Eliza- 
beth City and U.S. 158 across Currituck Sound to Nags 
Head on the Outer Banks island of Bodie. From this 
historic beach community, the new road unrolls south- 
ward on the crest of the island, halting abruptly at the 
Inlet where a free ferry waited to take us across to the 
tip of Hatteras and the beginning of adventure. 

The ferry disgorged us into a wild waste, relieved 
only by the rakish masts of the Coast Guard station 
beyond the headland. The road led down the spine of 
Hatteras, between the out-of-place fences of Pea Island 
Wildlife Refuge and the still more incongruous fresh- 
water ponds beyond them, maintained for the ducks 
and geese of the eastern flyway. Then there was nothing 
at all, except the ocean on our left and Pamlico Sound 
on our right, sometimes separated by as little as one 
hundred yards of land. 

We passed in quick succession through the hamlets 
of Rodanthe, Waves and Salvo and after a long stretch 
of hummocks crowned by sea oats and flats carpeted 
with deformed liye oak shrubs, a sign pointed to Avon 
and another informed us that we were approaching our 
destination—the village of Buxton. In the outskirts of 
this highest of the Banks towns, we turned left into a 
narrow spur road which wound among the dunes and 
emerged at the base of famed Cape Hatteras Light- 
house. We went on another half mile to the end of the 
road and the end of land. Here, we set up our tent on 
top of the last dune, at the arrowhead-tip of Cape 
Hatteras. 


We could have stayed in one of the several modern 


cabin camps which we saw on the edge of Buxton. The 
units were apartment-style housekeeping bungalows 
renting for a reasonable $8.00 a day. But on this trip, we 
wanted to be so close to the sea that we could watch it 
in all its moods. We slept with the pound of the surf 
in our ears, canvas flapping gently in the wind'and a 
thin-sliced moon watching over us. In the morning, 
we looked across the sand flats beyond our dune, into a 
sky layered with clouds and edged with gold by the 
rising sun. 

We later learned that we were camped within the 
nation’s newest national park, called officially Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore Recreational Area. Starting 
on Bodie Island, just below Nag’s Head, the park takes 
in the entire ocean front for 72 miles. It includes Hat- 
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_teras and Ocracoke islands and skirts the seven villages 


within its boundaries in order to leave them room for 
tourist facilities. 

As the State of North Carolina built the new highway 
down Hatteras, in 1951 and 1952, the National Park 
Service activated a long-standing plan to make this 
unique wilderness of sand into America’s first federal 
seashore playground. Since then, the Park Service has 
developed day use and camping areas, and a State High- 
way has been completed on Ocracoke Island, now acces- 
sible by automobile ferry. . 

Jeeps and beach buggies are the only practical means 
of making motorized patrols off the paved road. We 
skirted the waves and skittered through soft sand on a 
jaunt into a new kind of world, inhabited only by gulls 
and shorebirds and pin-wheeling ducks. Under a sky of 
incredible blue, we made crazy circles around the 
wrecks of ancient sailing vessels. These jut from the 
sand at several points, where they smashed ashore in the 
stormy Hatteras seas. Some are pirate ships giving rise 
to countless tales of buried treasure. For shell collectors, 
in fact, there are treasures revealed with every tide. 

Dunes blocked our path, piled like heaps of sugar 
and spined with waving tassels of sea oats. Crimson gail- 
lardia blossoms peeped from the grassy fringes further 
back. At one point, a steel lifeboat protruded from the 
beach, a line of bullet holes silently telling a story of 
modern tragedy. 

Little sanderlings, locally called sea chickens, scur- 
ried from our path, flecks of kelp foam skimmed over 
the sands and under our wheels, the motor labored with 
the effort of pulling us through the softness of the 
beach. Bape Us od 

This was a wonderful introduction to the Outer 
Banks. But we were anxious to meet the strange people 
we had read about. The chance came the next day. 
Down the beach a few hundred yards from our dune, we 
spotted an ancient truck and a group of men hauling in 
nets from the boiling surf. When we got there, the men 
were straining to bring their haul up from the heavy 
breakers. Impulsively, we threw off our shoes and joined 
them. Soon the net lay spread across the beach, full of 
slapping fish that shone like silver chasing against the 
golden sands. (Later, we learned that a poor catch is a 
rarity on the Banks, where the sea is as benign as the 
climate. Before the road came, one Banker told us, you 
need only drop a seed to grow a citrus tree or point your 
gun vaguely toward the sky to have goose for dinner.) 

One of the Hatteras fishermen identified the catch 
for us, pointing in turn to the prized bluefish, the 
puppy drum, spots and sea trout. We helped to extricate 
another type called fatbacks and were surprised when 
the Bankers let them lie for the surf to carry away. 

“You cawn’t keep them fatbacks an hour before they 
rots,” a husky fellow explained. “Cawn’t even keep ’em 
on ice.” 

In all the time we were there, camped at The Point, 
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Gateway to Europe 
Land of Tradition 

Fabulous Art Cities. 
Magnificent Beaches. 


and all centers within 
short commuting distance 
of its capital. sie 


Consult your travel agent or 
Official Belgian Tourist Bureau, 589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 
S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


Youd. reser believe a vocation Could $e 


SO WONDERFUL... 


an. SO ECONOMICAL, too! 


«oe A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


No wonder passengers repeat their 
Great Lakes Cruise Vacations year 
after year! Where else can you 
have so much fun, rest and relaxa- 
tion for so little? Where else can 
youenjoy7 thrilling daysand 7 glo- 
rious nights of gay shipboard par- 
ties, deck sports, dancing, sun bath- 
ing, entertainment, new friends, 


7 DAYS from $166.50 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago or Duluth. 


Rates, plus tax, include transportation, 
meals, berth in OUTSIDE cabin. 


matchless food and visits to excit- 
ing ports... all in one package at 
this low budget price? Think of it 
- - + over 2200 marvelous miles of 
cruising over the scenic and _his- 
toric waterways of America’s Great 
Inland Seas. Come along, and see 
what you’ve been missing! Your 
Travel Agent has all the details. 


Ask about Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway Cruises aboard ocean-going 


bassenger-cargo ships of the Fijell- 


Oranje Line. Georgian Bay Line 
(General Passenger Agents). 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Dept. T 


Name 
Foot of Woodward Ave. 4 adress 
Detroit 26, Mich. City 


Please send me a free copy of your 1959 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 


Zone____State 
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HATTERAS 


the beach kept teaching us something new each day. We 
learned to tell the gulls apart—the laughing gulls by 
their crazy squalling, the herring gulls from their size 
and the blackbacks by their strange beauty. The sand 
crabs gave us constant moments of laughter as they 
tried, unsuccessfully, to climb up over or under our 
mosquito netting. The Canada geese came in regi- 
mental order, flying low over The Point, and then sud- 
denly swinging around to head for the Refuge. 

Of course, there were sport fishermen lining The 
Point on weekends, and we tried our luck with them, 
catching a poor flounder for our effort. But one day a 
school of blues was running, and no fisherman there 
left without every pound he could carry away with him. 

The Lighthouse was another absorbing interest. We 
climbed about the dunes at its base, finding the un- 
marked foundation of an earlier one built in 1794 at the 
order of Alexander Hamilton. Then we puffed up the 
stairs of the present structure, finished in 1870 and the 
highest in the U.S. From its top, the Banks lay revealed 
below us, diminished to a thread which actually seemed 
to dissolve in the distance where the sea and Sound 
draw closer together. 

The keepers of this famed light have seen the flotsam 
debris of naval and merchant craft in an area where 
more than 2,000 ships have come to their death on 
Diamond Reef. 

We remembered hearing that a lot of Hatteras people 
are descended from pirate crews who settled here. So 
we headed for the village of Buxton to make closer 
acquaintance with them. 

The postmistress at Buxton told us “We don’t have 
any town government, or even clubs. Nearest thing to 
an organized group is the family.” 

As we met more of the Bankers and probed further 
into the life of the fishing villages, we learned that the 
Bankers are curiously divided into clans. There are not 
many of these and almost everyone we met was named 
Midgett, Burrus, Gray, Ballance or Meekins. Almost the 
total population of three villages is comprised of Mid- 
getts, some unrelated to each other. There were three 
clans of Gray’s in Avon, thus complicating intermar- 
riages no end. 

It was at Avon that we met the oldest resident of the 
Banks. He couldn't tell us how old, because “nobody 
could read or write when I was a boy.’ There were no 
schoolhouses in that generation, he informed us, be- 
cause you didn’t need books to learn how to haul fish 

out of the sea or pick oranges in your backyard or shoot 
midget deer which roamed through Buxton woods. 

The Banks already are changing, we noted as we 
traveled about. The sports fishing docks are growing 
larger at Hatteras and the roads are marked. Here and 
there are signs proclaiming: Jeep and Guide. Most of 
the villages are well equipped now with service stations, 
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general stores and overnight accommodations at 
standard prices. There are modern housekeeping 
cabins, each with its fish block in the back, tourist 
homes like Buxton’s attractive Mockingbird Hill; and 
picturesque white clapboard hotels in Hatteras and 
Ocracoke. Famed for its seafood dinners is the Hotel 
Cape Hatteras at Avon. 

Behind Buxton is the-lush pine forest called Trent 
Woods where raccoons, squirrels and foxes roam. A 
road and campground are now completed at the point 
of Hatteras. Beyond the park boundaries a sawmill is 
operating, though this is only a poor tag,end of the 
forest which once covered the Banks from end to end. 

We went deeper into the Woods, one time, with a 
new-found friend from Buxton. In his jeep, we plowed 
through thick underbrush, sank to the running board 
in marshes and eventually found our way into a secret 
lake. While a kingfisher scolded us from his perch and 
ducks protested from the safety of the bullrushes, we 
caught bass with abandon from water so thick with fish 
that you could almost stir them with a spoon. ~ 

Even more adventurous than the rest of our holiday 
was the weather at the Cape. We sat for hours, never 
tiring of watching the weather being born off The 
Point, for it is here that the warm Gulf Stream comes in 
conflict with the Labrador Current. Out of a clear blue 
sky, a tiny puff of cloud would appear, grow like a 
mushroom, turn dark and ominous—and a nor’wester 
would be dashing the ocean against the shore like peal- 
ing thunder. 

Near the end of our stay, we felt the force of the gale 
sweeping across our lonely dune. The tent slapped in 
at us, shrinking before the wind until the space inside 
was reduced by half. We crept out, reinforced its fast- 
enings and settled down to see how angry the weather 
could be. Suffice to say—it was fantastic. 

Two days later, when our vacation came to an end, 
we marveled at what the sea had done to the Outer 
Banks. “It was a perigee,” they told us.. “It happens 
only once in twenty years or so, when the moon is 
closest to the earth and at its full. That, combined with _ 
the storm.” That was all—it just put two-thirds of the 
island of Hatteras under water, filled the new road 
waist deep in spots with sand, blocked all motor travel 
for nearly two days. In one place, as we drove north- 
ward, we found that the sea and the Sound had pinched 
toward each other across the sands and would have met 
were it not for the black ribbon of road which pre- 
vented the cutting of a new inlet and a new island. 

The sky was calm, fluffed with white clouds, as we 
drove onto the ferry slip and teetered down toward the 
heaving deck of the shoal-dodging craft. We felt we 
had caught a small but very wonderful glimpse of what 
life was like on the Outer Banks before the tides 
brought the first tourists on their crest. And despite that 
howling storm, we hope to go back again soon—for a 
longer stay. 
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ODDS AND INNS 


ECENTLY opened extension to 
Rirerente' Royal York Hotel 
makes it Canada’s largest with 
total of 1,600 bedrooms. New seven- 
' teen-story addition cost $10,000,000, 
has individually controlled air-con- 
_ ditioning in each room. ... July 1960 
opening is hoped for enlarged, re- 
furbished Chicago Sheraton, to have 
600 additional rooms at $8,000,000 
cost, rising 25 stories, including 
four-level garage, new lobby. . . 
June | is scheduled groundbreaking 
of Sheraton’s Kingston, Jamaica, re- 
sort hotel featuring 200 twin-bedded 
rooms, three dining rooms, three 
cocktail lounges, shops, pool, night- 
club at total cost of $3,000,000... . 
Sheraton will also construct 350- 
room convention hotel in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada, as seventh 
link in its Canadian system... . 
Spanish gov’t has added two new 
albergues (motels) to state-operated 
chain, one at Tordesillas, midway 
between Valladolid and Salamanca, 
the other at Ribadeo, fishing village 
on north coast of Galicia. ... South 
Africa will have new Hotel Van Rie- 
beeck in Cape Town with 100-foot 
glass frontage plus four-story, 63- 
room, $390,000 hotel for 1961 com- 
pletion in Bloemfontein. . . . Hotel 
Regis, 200-room inn located in 
downtown Mexico City facing Al- 
meda Park, has begun offering one 
night’s accommodation free to pas- 
sengers flying roundtrip to Mexico 
City via Aeronaves de Mexico. ... 
Canadian Nat'l Hotel’s Jasper Park 
Lodge has set June 12 as opening 
day for Rocky Mountain resort with 
eight new bedrooms, new cocktail 
lounge added for this season. . . . 
New multi-story hotel for Bermuda 
Dunes, Calif., is expected to open in 
December with 200 rooms on a 
twelve-acre site at a cost of $4,500,- 
000, plus tower cocktail lounge with 
revolving floor to offer patrons 
changing view. . .. Remodelled Fair- 
banks, Alaska, Inn is slated to open 
June | with interior patio, 26 rooms. 
... Plantation Inn at Ochos Rios, Ja- 
maica, recently began offering its 
., guests seven-for-six plan, giving 
week-long visitors their last day for 
free. 
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There’s a Tall Motel Opening On Chicago’s Lakeshore 


ILLED As the world’s tallest mo- 
B tel, a twelve-story tower-like 

structure fronting on Lake 
Michigan and appropriately named 
the Lake Tower Motel will open 
May 1 in Chicago at the corner of 
Ohio Street and Lake Shore Drive. 
Providing prospective guests with 
250 air-conditioned rooms, the Lake 
Tower will also be the Windy City’s 
largest motel as well as the only 
downtown structure with an out- 
door swimming pool. The $3,500,- 
000 building will offer a patio over- 
looking the lake and “sidewalk cafe” 


service on its third-story terrace 
which is fronted by more than 50 
cabana rooms with private balconies 
for sunning. Accommodations in- 


clude thirteen executive suites, 
three with kitchen units. All rooms 
are soundproofed and have free TV. 
Guests will park their cars in a tri- 
level indoor garage and go directly 
to their rooms via five automatic 
elevators. Dining facilities will in- 
clude a coffee shop, large dining 
room and cocktail lounge in addi- 
tion to the restaurant and beverage 
facilities on the patio. 


author of ‘‘Charm’’, 
“The Woman You 
Want To Be?’ etc, 
Traveler, teacher, 
society woman, 
knows life on two 
continents, Miss 
Wilson's  autobiog- 
raphy “‘I. FOUD 
MY 


AY’? now 
available. (ippin- ful] details write to 


HOLD YOUR OWN 


In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course, 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc. 
She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
(taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 
D A boon for the busy person. A ‘must for travel. Students are amazed! For 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. E9, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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FRIEND OF mine in Washing- 

ton, D.C., pulled out her 

brand new, crisp green pass- 
port and showed it to me with a look 
of wonder. Having heard that it 
took up to five weeks to get such a 
document processed, she had ap- 
plied for the passport two months 
early. “But the Passport Office came 
through in just four days!” she said. 

The new, brisk efficiency of the 
U.S. Passport Office is due largely 
to its director, Frances G. Knight, a 
slender, bright-eyed woman from 
New England. Now 52—and looking 
ten years younger—she is a veteran 
of nineteen years of government 
service. Like a housewife with the 
spring-cleaning urge, she has thrown 
out red tape and sacrosanct pro- 
cedures, brought this branch of the 
State Department up to date, 
speeded up service and, in the past 
four years, saved U.S. taxpayers 
more than $2,000,000 annually. 

In May, 1955, when she moved in, 
the Passport Office was still housed 
in the century-old Winder Build- 
ing, a decrepit relic of Civil War 
days. The travel boom was on. 
Americans, responding to the lure 
of foreign countries in unprece- 
dented numbers, were swamping 
the office with half a million pass- 
port applications a year. With its 
limited budget and insufficient per- 
sonnel, the Passport Office was un- 
able to cope with such volume. 
There were delays of five weeks or 
more in the issuing of passports, and 
a backlog of 182,000 unsorted and 
unfiled applications had accumu- 


behind that priceless 


BY ROBERT CAHN 
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lated. Something had to be done. 

In her fifteen previous years with 
the government, Miss Knight had 
earned a reputation as an eager 
beaver, with a passion for eliminat- 
ing waste and inefficiency. One long 
look at the Passport Office con- 
vinced her that patchwork remedies 
would not suffice here. Drastic ac- 
tion was needed. Knowing that the 
customary State Department ap- 
proach—an exhaustive survey by 
Department administrative experts 
—might require six months to a 
year, Miss Knight took direct but 
highly unusual steps. Bypassing 
three State Department echelons, 
she paid personal calls on the chiefs 
of the Givil Service Commission, 
General Accounting Office and Gen- 
eral Services Administration (the 
government's housekeeping agen- 
cy) . “We need a complete reorgani- 
zation plan,’ she said. “Can your 
experts help us?” 

Although surprised by her un- 
orthodox approach, the GSC, GAO 
and GSA responded with enthusi- 
asm. For two months things were in 
turmoil as the teams of specialists 
swarmed through the Passport Of- 
fice, investigating its procedures, 
studying its work-flow system. They: 
found some surprising anachro- 
nisms. For example, though it han- 
dled several million dollars a year, 
the office had no up-to-date account- 
ing machinery. Receipts were re- 
corded on long, handwritten work-. 
sheets. For another, there was one 
five-day period during which 5,000 
phone calls could not be handled 


because of inadequate switchboard 
facilities. And during that July and 
August, 10,400 man-hours (worth 
$22,000) were lost because it was too 
hot to work in the crowded, poorly 
ventilated building. 

The experts tried out the latest 
sorting and accounting machines, 
made ‘sweeping recommendations 
for improved methods of handling 
mail and money, more rapid filing 
and work-flow systems. During this 
activity Miss Knight happened to 
be rearranging her kitchen at home 
to save time and steps. She applied 
the same technique at the office. 
Stop-watch in hand, she studied 
each of the 150 separate operations 
in processing a passport. Then, 
armed with hard facts and a definite 
plan, she stumped Capitol Hill. Im- 
pressed with her convincing pre- 
sentation and worried by con- 
stituents’ complaints about passport 
delays, Congress granted her a 
$600,000 emergency appropriation 
—to cover the cost of hiring addi- 
tional personnel, getting automatic 
equipment and moving into better 
quarters. 

Space was found on the first 
three floors of the Matomic Build- 
ing, an air-conditioned structure in 
downtown Washington. To furnish 


' 


{ 


the new headquarters, Miss Knight, 


trudged through government ware- | 


houses, picking out used pieces 
which could be reconditioned to 
look like new. Then, with modern 
machines installed, the streamlined 
new work pattern was set up. 
Instead of being — processed 
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through eight separate sections on 


four different floors, passports are 
now channeled through two sec- 
tions on one floor. In place of the six 
separate typings previously in- 
volved in issuing a passport, there 
is now just one typing—saving both 
time and money. A change to shelf 
filing released 1,700 cabinets for a 
net saving of $49,000 in space and 
equipment, and a new file system 
enabled clerks to handle 1,300 docu- 
ments a day instead of 300. Because 
it was found that there were about 
100 questions a person could ask 
about passports, the answers were 
put on forms—thus reducing indi- 
vidual replies by 75 percent. 

Since the GSA experts had dis- 
covered that only half the space in 
the 32-page passports was usually 
used, Miss Knight had the booklet 
cut to twenty pages, saving $48,000 
a year. And since another study in- 
dicated that only one out of 200,000 
pieces of regular mail is lost, she 
discontinued sending out passports 
by registered mail—thus saving an- 
other $150,000 annually. 

With these and other simple econ- 
omies, savings were effected de- 
Spite the investment in new equip- 
ment, the added personnel and high- 
er salaries. The office continues to 
be a moneymaker for the govern- 
ment. Last year, on an operating 
budget of $2,000,000, income from 
passport fees totaled $4,852,000. 

Increased efficiency is only part 
of Frances Knight’s policy. She be- 
lieves that the public is also entitled 


to comfort and the personal touch. 
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Passport Office Director Frances 


Knight is noted for cutting red tape. 


Citizenship records, passport applications of millions of Americans are kept on file here. 


PASSPORT 


The results are visible in the more 
cheerful surroundings at the “field 
agencies,” which now number six: 
New York, Boston, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. For years passport applicants 
in New York City—twenty percent 
of the nation’s total—had sweltered 
in long lines during the rush season 
at two small offices. In 1956 the two 
agencies were consolidated into one 
enlarged, streamlined, air-condi- 
tioned office in Rockefeller Center. 
At all field agencies she installed 
Teletype machines so that appli- 
cants could get special rush service 
at low fee. 

She started negotiations for the 
branch office in Los Angeles, to serve 
an area of 6,000,000 travel-conscious 
people, and opened it in December, 
1956. Two new field agencies will 
be opened this year—in Miami and 
Seattle. Half of all passport applica- 
tions are still filled out in court 
clerks’ offices. When Miss Knight 
learned that these clerks have to 
spend a lot of time simply answering 
questions, she supplied counter 


cards detailing the requirements for 
completing a passport application: 


Each passport is processed through stamp- 
ing machine to make counterfeiting difficult. 


Photos (now permitted in color) are glued in 
to stay with special adhesive, hot iron press. 
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proof of U.S. citizenship, identifica- 
tion, two photographs and a $10.00 
fee ($5.00 for a renewal) . 

Miss Knight recently had a go- 
around with government lawyers 
about. the regulation requiring a 
passport applicant to bring along an 
identifying witness, and got the re- 
quirement lifted for those who 
could supply adequate documentary 
proof of identity. Not only is this 
more convenient for the applicant 
but the traffic at passport offices is 
cut in half. Until recently, persons 
traveling to foreign countries on 
private business were required to 
furnish letters stating the reasons 
for their trip. Ever watchful for ways 
to cut red tape and reduce paper- 
work, Miss Knight told her legal 
counsel, ‘“That’s unnecessary, and 
none of our business anyway.” The 
requirement was eliminated. 

She has even tried to do some- 
thing about passport pictures. “I 
was well aware of the gag that if 
you looked like your passport pho- 
tos you needed a trip,” she says. “But 
I was unprepared for the preponder- 
ance of thuglike pictures I found.” 
A campaign was promptly started 
to encourage smiling pictures. Reg- 
ulations now allow color photo- 
graphs if an applicant so desires— 
they are not only “more flattering” 
but better identification, claims 
Miss Knight. 

The energetic Miss Knight—in 
private life Mrs. Wayne Parrish, 
wife of an aviation magazine pub- 
lisher—maintains a pace that would 
wear down most men. After putting 
in a ten-to-twelve-hour day at the 


‘Passport Office she leaves orders that 


all emergency calls be referred to her 
home. The secret of her'continuous 
energy is an eagerness to dig into a 
variety of new problems that sprout 
each day. It may be a Sunday call 
from a Congressman concerning two 
constituents stopped at the gang- 
plank, their passports declared in- 
valid—because they had cut them 
down to fit their wallets. (She al- 
lowed the two travelers to sail and 
arranged for new passports to be is- 
sued by the U.S. Consulate in Liver- 
pool.) Or it may be a dispute con- 
cerning the citizenship of a baby 
girl born to a British woman on a 
Dutch airliner flying over Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., enroute to Canada. 


(The child was eventually ruled to 
be an American citizen.) 

Once Miss Knight’s Citietas 
dinner was interrupted by a call 
from a man whose mother was criti- 
cally ill in Rome. He could catch a 
flight that evening from New York 
but had no passport. 

Miss Knight drove downtown, 
checked the files to make sure there 
was no information to prevent is- 
suance of a passport to this man, 
then called the airport to okay his 
departure. She also cabled the Am- 
erican Embassy in Rome to meet the 
plane and issue a temporary pass- 
port. It was almost midnight before 
all the details were completed. A 
thank-you letter from the man a 
short time later, telling how he had 
seen his mother and found her re- 
covering, made up for Miss Knight’s 
interrupted Christmas. 

Frances Knight’s occasional by- 
passing of channels, plus her out- 
spokenness, have aroused some op- 
position, but her boosters are in the 
majority. Says Senator Clinton P. 
Anderson of New Mexico, ‘Miss 
Knight's is the most satisfactory of- 
fice to deal with in the whole gov- 
ernment.” The Senate Committee 
on Government Operations has sug- 
gested that other executive agencies 


‘might well emulate the Passport 


Office’s pattern of reorganization to 
improve their own operations and 
effect economies. 

Although pleased with the prog- 
ress of the Passport Office to date, 
the director keeps a constant eye on 
the future. “While it may be his- 
torically true that government 
yields to crises rather than planning 
ahead to avoid them,” she says, “in 
the Passport Office we know what 
lies ahead of us.” With the advent 
of jet airliners, it is estimated that 
the already burgeoning tourist 
boom will lead to more than 1,000,- 
000 Americans applying for pass- 
ports in 1961. So Miss Knight has a 
new mechanization and streamlin- 
ing operation under way right now 
—with a goal of 48-hour processing 
time in view for this summer. 

But she is not content. With new 
ideas for improvements up her 
sleeve, and further recommended 
savings, she says confidently: “We 
hope to give even better service in 
the future.” @ 
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a closer relationship between all peoples in order 


to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Events for Travel Fun 


aptly honors Oregon’s great Cen- 

tennial gala, it might also serve as 
a reminder of the numerous extra attrac- 
tions America has‘ to offer her citizen 
travelers from coast to coast. 

Colorado, for example, is marking the 
100th anniversary of the discovery of gold 
in the Rockies with a “Rush to the 
Rockies” celebration, and with equal en- 
thusiasm Nevada takes note of the 100th 
anniversary of the discovery of silver on 
the Comstock Lode with festivities June 8 
at Virginia City and elsewhere. America’s 
President and England ’s royal rulers will 
meet for inaugural rites opening the St. 
Lawrence Seaway during New York 
State’s “Year of History,” and at the 
southern end of the nation Florida will 
be holding varied activities, mainly at 
Pensacola, in conjunction with the 
quadricentennial of the state’s settlement. 
_ Many other such events, from solemn 
observances to festive fairs, will enliven 


Moa, OUR cover story this issue 


the U.S. scene in virtually every state, and 
whether a giant, long-planned commemo- 
ration such as Oregon’s or a small county 
fair, they will all reflect the complex 
American traditions that nevertheless 
bespeak a unique unity. 

Wherever you travel, keep in mind 
these large and small celebrations and 
check with local citizens as some are 
often considered too obscure to warrant 
notoriety. You'll not only get a new 
insight into the life of the residents of an 
area but easily and informally add that 
most precious ingredient to travel—vaca- 
tion fun. 


Nb 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 
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OINT CAR, train or plane in the 

direction of the dude ranch re- 

gion of New York State’s Ad- 
irondacks and the reward will be a 
Western-style vacation within al- 
most any traveler’s economic brack- 
et: 


Starting from Lake Luzerne, 
N.Y., and progressing up through 
the hills of Warrensburg, fifteen to 
twenty-five miles further, you'll find 
this region is well peppered with 
smartly operated dude ranches. Be- 
cause it is the most heavily concen- 
trated area of such resorts in the 
East, the selection is bountiful. Yet 
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there is not the slightest hint of a 
garish, gaudy display of dude ranch- 
es on parade, so to speak. Each one 
has its own distinct personality and 
privacy. 

A dude ranch visit may puzzle 
you, so authentic is the West here in 
the East. At least, this observer, who 
has summered among cowboys in 
Colorado and Arizona, was hard put 
to tell the difference. The lingo of 
the cowpokes is the same, because 
most of them are hired from West- 
ern states. On the trail, Old Paint 
kicks his way over stony, hilly ter- 
rain and through clear mountain 


brooks. The weekly rodeo at one 
ranch, staged with all the realism 
of the West, is the convincer. 
Reasonable prices, informality 
and accessibility from all points by 
any mode of travel are key selling 
points of ranches in this region, anc 
most of them reported full or near 
full capacities last year during July 
and August. These are the months 
of course, for which they aim. 
Painted Pony at Lake Luzerne 
one of the ranches we visited las 
summer, offered for the daily rat 
of $10.00 per person, a comfortable 
modern room, three meals servec 
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Sumptuous lodges coddle trail-worn visitors. 


ranch style, horseback riding, swim- 
ming, boating and free use of all 
recreational facilities. 

Horseback riding, included in the 
rates at all ranches, is a tremendous 
bonus in itself, as regular resorts 
usually charge upward from $2.00 
per hour for use of horses. At ranch- 
es during the peak of the season, 
guests are invited on rides with a 
cowboy as guide at least once daily. 
Each ride lasts about two hours. 
Spring and fall vacations afford 
more use of the horses, of course, 
because there aren’t so many guests. 

Tourists who like light packing 
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Hidden Valley cook-outs leave by coach. 


will find ranches tailor-made. Wom- 
en will have rare use for a dress, men 
no place for a suit. The accepted 
mode of dress for both sexes is blue 
jeans, colorful shirts, sweaters and 
lightweight jackets. With proper 
changes, this garb may be used for 
riding, meal time or just lounging. 
Bring a bathing suit, though, as 
most ranches have swimming facili- 
ties. And even though some ranches 
have cocktail lounges with nightly 
dances, the style of dress does not 
change. Modern conveniences and 
a small store and gift shop are also 
maintained at most ranches, prices 


Square dancing, rodeos are regularly held. 


in all cases on this inspection being 
very reasonable. 

To reach the heart of the dude 
ranchland, motorists from the West 
should take the New York State 


Thruway to the exit at Amsterdam, 
then Route 30 to Route 29 to Sara- 
toga Springs and then follow Route 
9N. Travelers from the East and 
South on the New York State Thru- 
way exit at Albany (Exit 24), then 
follow U.S. 9 to Saratoga Springs to 
join Route 9N. From the North, 
U.S. Route 9 leads to Lake George 
and then Route 9N. 

By bus, you may take either Adi- 
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PLANNING A TRIP? 


GOING TO USE YOUR CAMERA? 
Want To Bring Back Beautiful Color Slides? 


Before you go, learn to make color slides of 
top quality and interest. Slides you can be 
proud of. Slides that will arouse the admira- 
tion of your friends. 


HELEN C. MANZER, FPSA, ARPS, one of 
the world's leading color slide photographers, 
will teach you how. After a course under her 
instruction and guidance your color slides will 
reach heights of richness and beauty you 
never thought possible. 


HELEN MANZER’S COURSES IN CALIFORNIA 


In the summer of 1959, Helen Manzer is 
offering three courses in color slide photogra- 
phy on California's Monterey Peninsula. 

First Group: June { to June 12, 1959 
Second Group: June 22 to July 3, 1959 
Third Group: July 6 to July 17, 1959 


For information about enrolling in these West 
Coast courses write to Margaret E. Wilson, 970 
Lighthouse Avenue, Pacific Grove, California. 


HELEN MANZER’S COURSES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Helen Manzer's East Coast courses offer 
you an opportunity to improve your color 
slides by photographing in New England's 
colorful countryside in the famous Lakes 
Region of New Hampshire. 

First Group: August 3 to August 14, 1959 

Second Group: August 17 to August 28, 1959 

Two additional courses, featuring fall foliage, are 
also offered. 

First Fall Foliage Group: 
September 27 to October 2, 1959 
Second Fall Foliage Group: 
October 4 to October 9, 1959 


For information about enrolling in these East 
Coast courses write to Ruth L. Wiesen, 66 McGrath 
Street, Laconia, New Hampshire. 


LISTEN AND LEARN 
FRENCH now available! 


3 high-fidelity records, 
manual, only $4.95 per set! 


Sets are now available for five languages 
in LISTEN AND LEARN. It’s easy to learn 
travel language with this unusual method. 
Check these features: each set contains 11/2 
hours of speech, modern phrase method; 
practical language in immediately useable 
form, no deadwood, no trivia; bracketing 
system enables you to form thousands of 
sentences; English, foreign language both 
recorded—you build automatic associations; 
pause allows you to repeat foreign language; 
128 (or 196) page manual with full record 


text; only fully indexed set on the market. 
Highest quality recording, native speakers. 
Travel situations stressed, covering just 
about everything you might need in travel. 
Also excellent as supplement to other 
courses, review, or introduction. Comments 
on series: ‘Practical, high quality,’ N. Y. 
HERALD TRIB. ‘‘Sincerely congratulate you; 
more genuinely helpful...than anything of 
the kind previously encountered,’’ Sidney 
Clark, travel expert. GUARANTEED: Return- 
able within 10 days for full refund. You 
might expect to pay $20 for this set, but 
our price is only $4.95 and $5.95. Not a 
markdown. Simply good value. Each set 
contains three 10” 33144 records, album, 
manual. 


Dept. 211, Dover Publications, Inc. 
180 Varick St., N.Y. 14, N.Y. 
| am enclosing $.ooo.....c in full payment for 
LISTEN & LEARN: 
(0 Spanish, set, $4.95 
(J German, set, $4.95 
(J French, set, $4.95 
() Italian, set, $4.95 
(J Russian, set, $5.95 


RANCHES 


rondack Trailways or Greyhound to 
Lake George. You can also take a 
train to Albany, then change to Adi- 
rondack Trailways Bus or Grey- 
hound for the run to Lake George. 
Ranch cars will meet guests in Lake 
George. And by plane, Eastern and 
Mohawk airlines reach Glens Falls, 
N.Y., where ranch cars will meet 
guests. : 

Painted Pony at Lake Luzerne 
features a rodeo show every Friday 
night when the cowboys from all 
ranches compete for cash prizes. 
This is the only ranch in the entire 
country operating a_ professional 
rodeo all summer. In fact, this east- 
ern region has more rodeos in a sea- 
son than anywhere else in the na- 
tion. That includes such typically 
cow-punching states as Arizona, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Colorado 
and Montana. 

Most ranch people give a big cred- 
it to television,.oddly enough, for 
the success of dude resorts. They 
point out that when kids see all 
those Westerns on TV it is natural 
for them to want to visit a ranch and 
see horses in the flesh. Of course, dad 
and mom must come too. And here 
is where ranches have scored a huge 
hit—with families. Many of the 
ranches not only welcome families, 
they solicit and cater to them in 
every way. Though dude ranches 
are also a favorite honeymoon vaca- 
tion spot, managers say they can 
handle both newlyweds and fami- 
lies smoothly. Families like all the 


facilities for kids and the joint fun ~ 


and honeymooners are able to ride 
away by themselves for a while at 
any time. Nobody seems to irk the 
others. 

Across the highway from Painted 
Pony is the world-famous Hidden 
Valley. More on the plush side, a bit 
more expensive than the others, it 
seems, however, to be following the 
recent trend in ranches with a 
heated swimming pool and modern 
cocktail lounge. In appearance, it 
must be ranked with some of the 
finest looking resorts anywhere. 

Typical rates at Hidden Valley 
for four persons in a room with two 
double beds and private bath are 


si full si 


$13.00 per person daily including 
room, three meals, horseback rid- 
ing, swimming, breakfast and. bar- 
becue rides and nightly entertain- 
ment. A double room would be 
about $13.75 per person. Spring and 
fall rates are slightly lower. 

In-nearby Warrensburg, you en- 
counter two ranches, Sun’ Canyon 
and Ridin’-Hy, which, price-wise, 
hit somewhere between Painted 
Pony’s approximate _,$10.00 daily 
rate and Hidden Valley. 

Each ranch manager stresses a dif- 
ferent idea on how to please a guest. 
Sun Canyon, for instance, boasts 
that every meal is a banquet. Food 
at all ranches we visited was found 
to be good to excellent, and in all 
cases plentiful. Breakfast rides and 
barbecue rides are happy variations 
in dining, too. 

This particular ranch region is 
specially fortunate in having so 
many surrounding embellishments. 
Right in the heart of the ranches, 
no more, than ten miles in any di- 
rection, is famous Lake George with 
its wonderful landlocked salmon 
fishing and boating facilities, pic- 
nicking and hiking in Adirondack 
State Parks and souvenir shopping 


‘in Lake George Village. 


Several good amusement centers 
for youngsters are also nearby. At — 
Storytown, for example, four miles 
south of Lake George, Little Red 


Riding Hood, the Three Little Pigs, 


Little Miss Muffet, Cinderella and 
many more fairy tale characters 
come to life in a beautifully laid out 
extravaganza. Admission price for 
adults is $1.35. Other such amuse-. 
ment centers are Animal Land, and 
further to the north, Frontier 
Town. Adult admissions: are about 
the same as Storytown’s, with chil- 
dren admitted free at some estab- 
lishments. 5 x 

With intelligent management 
and maintenance of an informal 
atmosphere, ranches in this sector 
have increased their popularity each 
season especially through repeat 
business. 

For a new type of vacation in the 
East, check into one of New York's. 
dude ranches—and you'll probably 
be on the repeater list next year 
yourself. @ . 


travel book selection 


-Newly-Revised Guide Canvasses America’s Campgrounds 


NLY A few weeks ago it seems 
O we were all sitting around 
scratching our long under- 
wear, shovelling snow and answer- 
ing Shelley’s question—If Winter 
comes, can Spring be far behind?— 
with a vehement yes—far too far be- 
hind. And now Spring is here al- 
ready and the new question is, what 
to do with it? 

George and Iris Wells [See Un- 
heralded Hatteras on Page 43 of this 
issue] originally gave their answer 
on how you can spend Spring—and 
even Summer and Fall—in 1954 
when the first edition of their Hand- 
book of Auto Camping (Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 274 pages) was 
published. This revised and _en- 
larged edition is a tribute to the 
popularity of its predecessor. And a 
tribute to the Wells’ enthusiasm for 
living under canvas, as surely only 
the faith of a true fanatic could sus- 

tain anyone through the compila- 
tion of a state-by-state guide to near- 
ly 4,000 campgrounds. 

This new edition adds more than 
400 campgrounds that have been 
‘constructed since the first edition 
was written. Which brings us to an 
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interesting possibility. The Wells’ 
earlier book encouraged camping, 
told how to get there and what fa- 
cilities were available. Consequent- 
ly such large numbers of Americans 
crowded the public camping areas 
that government agencies had to 
construct 400 new campgrounds to 
handle the overflow. Consequently 
the Wells must bring out a new edi- 
tion that includes the new campsites 
which will in turn encourage people 
to use these facilities and... . 

One day we may have to call upon 
George and Iris Wells to reverse the 
cycle by writing a Motorist’s Guide 
to Deserted Cities. However, there is 
still some lebensraum to be found 
in state and federal parks, forests 
and. campgrounds. Also, as_ the 
Wells detail, in little-known areas 
administered by the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the U.S. Fish and Game 
Service. All these facilities are for 
motorists, it should be remembered. 
You needn’t hire a tribe of Sherpas 
and Sir Edmund Hillary for the sort 
of expeditions the Wells encourage. 
In fact, if you’re in any sort of doubt 
on whether to risk the rigors of liy- 
ing out-of-doors, this is also the book 
for you. There is a fine rundown on 
hotel accommodations and house- 
keeping cabins to be found in na- 
tional and state parks from coast to 
coast. 

There is, too, for anyone pre- 
pared to beg, borrow or buy a tent 


and sleeping bag, some expert ad- 


vice on how to conduct a camping 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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trip. Whether your schedule is re- 
stricted to a fast weekend at the 
nearest camp from home or permits 
a long, lazy vacation under canvas 
with all the comforts of a Park 
Avenue penthouse, there is plenty 
of practical advice in the Handbook 
to fit your circumstances. 

Still, that fantastic compilation of 
camping grounds is this book’s big- 
gest boast. Here is a typical sample, 
found under Idaho’s state parks: 


Lawyer’s Canyon (30)—245 miles 
N Boise on U.S. 95 (3 miles from Craig- 
mont). Wooded park on the bank of 
Lawyer’s Creek. Principal feature is a 
deep canyon. 
Camping: 1 campground. Developed. 
Recreation: Trails, fishing. 
Address: Craigmont, Idaho. 


That parenthetical (30) refers to 
acreage. The word ‘“‘Developed”’ is 
defined by the Wells as “Specifically 
developed for camping and provid- 
ing at least a table, fire grate, toilets 
and readily accessible water supply.” 

Sounds like a nice place to camp, 
doesn’t it? And there are 3,999 more 
to go.—K.G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


[] Please send me The Handbook Of Auto Camping at the special 
Club membership price of $3.00. Remittance is enclosed. 
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Learning Italian 

Not knowing a word of the lan- 
euage of Dante, I wandered through 
the narrow, delightful streets of 
Alassio, near San Remo, Italy, read- 
ing signs like Cappucino or La 
Strado delle—something or other. I 
found nothing familiar, not a word 
that I understood, until suddenly I 
came on a huge billboard on which 
enormous red letters stated, “Cecil 
B. DeMille’. This I understood and 
I had no difficulty in reading the 
Italian words for Ten Command- 
ments right under it. So I could read 
Italian! 


Begging: The Question 

In Spain, Portugal and Italy there 
are beggars on the streets. The moot 
decision always is: to give or not to 
give. An American friend who has 
lived in Italy since the war says she 
never refuses a beggar. ““They need 
it. Believe me, I know.” However, 
many tourists, particularly the Eng- 
lish, resent American generosity, 
and spend hours in their comfort- 
able hotels stoutly insisting that 
these creatures have fortunes which 
they accumulate on weekdays, and 
can be observed riding around in 
large limousines on Sundays. 


Baby Beggar 


A favorite accessory to the busi- 
ness of asking alms is a small baby, 
pitifully dirty, with bright, inquir- 
ing eyes. The mother will indicate 
in dumb show that it is years since 
the infant has had a square meal. In 
Portugal, a lad of about eight 
abounds in suppliant gestures as he 
bends like a dancer and holds out 
a grimy little paw, assuming a look 
of stark suffering in his large, dark 
eyes as he does so. “Go on, it’s not 
that bad,” I said to him one day in 
English, which he does not under- 
stand. Nevertheless, he instantly 
grasped my meaning and burst into 
loud boyish laughter. Then, like an 
actor, he once more gave himself up 
to his role, with an adept mendicant 
twist, and an outflung palm. 
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Leg Show 

A tall, unshaven fellow wearing 
blue jeans, a dirty black sweater, 
and a beret stands near the big ho- 
tels in Estoril, holding a bunch of 
mimosa that he has plucked from 
someone’s garden. He can not look 
pathetic so he assumes a thoughtful 
air, and after this meditation, if no 
money is forthcoming from the sur- 
rounding tourists, he begins to 
whine and, stooping, pulls up the 
leg of his trouser to display the re- 
mains of some revolting illness or 
accident which has disfigured him 
from ankle to knee. His women cus- 
tomers soon learn to fork out imme- 
diately, as they mutter, “Here are 
three escudos for not showing me 
your leg!” 


U. S. Beggars 

Begging in America is on a much 
higher scale. Two sturdy Britons 
were strolling through the quiet, 
summer evening on Park Avenue in 
New York when a smiling, well- 
dressed man approached them, lift- 
ed his hat and asked pleasantly, 
“How would it be if you gave me 
five dollars?” Startled and speech- 
less, the Britons looked at each other 
while the stranger continued, “How 
would it be if I gave you my spec- 
tacles and you gave me five dollars?” 
Even this attractive offer failed to 
appeal to our English friends, but 


now their favorite Americanism is- 


“How would it be?”’ 


The Cruise Set 


Ruth Keeney, a redoubtable voy- 
ager from Leroy, New York, recent- 
ly stopped here to see us from -the 
Brittanic on which she had been 
looking over Mediterranean ports 
with a few hundred other fellow 
countrymen. On her first night at 
sea, she observed a large cocktail 
party of about 50 people. Later, 
after getting to know the hostess, she 
asked her how she had managed to 
meet so many, after only a few hours 
at sea. “Oh, that was a Caronia par- 
ty,” said the lady. “We were with 


all those people on our last year’s 


cruise.” There is a cruise set, drift- 
ing-about the Seven Seas, these days. 


Any Questions? 

Those questions! Every traveler 
gets them. “What do you eat in 
Ceylon?” is one that’ infuriates a 
friend of mine who lives there. 
“Meat, potatoes, vegetables, frozen 
strawberries, ice cream,” she snaps 
angrily, when obviously the answer ~ 
should be, “Nothing but afflicted 
goat’s milk.” My favorite one comes 
from an Englishwoman, one of the 
more elegant of Britain, who asks — 
her questions as if she had a gum- 
drop clinging to the roof of her 
mouth. Avid for information about 
foreign countries, she turned to me 
and asked graciously, “Do you have 
good airplanes in America?” 


The Tower in Lisbon 


Reminiscent, at a distance, of the 
Bell Tower in Florence is a struc- 
ture in Lisbon that soars up at the 
end of a narrow street. This is an 
elevator which will carry you from 
the bottom of one of the hills on — 
which Lisbon is built to the top. 
The contraption is remarkable for — 
the photographs it has advertising 
baby food. A snarling infant, look- 
ing like Edward G. Robinson in one 
of his unlawful moods, seems to be 
saying, “Oh yeah?” to the praising 
Portuguese slogan underneath, “Use 
My Delicious Baby Food!” When: 
you reach the top, you walk over a 
bridge looking down on the houses 
below to a small square. Lisbon is a 
beautiful city of beautiful squares, 
generally with a statue in the center. 
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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


for May 


1 $25.00 
STROLL 
Mt. Baker, Wash., was 


viewed from just below 


summit of Mt. Shuksan, 2 $] 
Wash., by Ron Curbow 5 e OO 


of Mt. Vernon, Wash., 


with Pan X-loaded Rol- SOAR 

leicord set for 1/100 Driftin Pacifi II 
g Pacific gulls 

second at :16, through were snapped at sunset 

G" filter. Bs from  Seattle-Victoria 


ferry by Mrs. Catherine 
Gill, Chicago, IIl., with 
Rolleicord at speedy 
1/500 second, opening 


e to £:16 on orange-fil- 
$ 1 0. OO tered Verichrome Pan. 
SKIM 


Bouncing speedboatrace 
at Kearsley Dam, Flint, 
Mich., was filmed by 
Leo Johnson of Flint 
with Super Panchro Press 
Type B film in 4x5 Speed 
Graphic opening for 
1/400 second at f:5.6. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4.x 5 or larger are preferred, 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TrAvet can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Trave.. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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VERY DAY is camera day in California. But since 
1952, when the Los Angeles Park Department in- 


augurated its annual photo day, visitors have | 


been attracted from throughout the U.S. to film the 
beaches, palm trees, zoo animals, pets and sunken rose 
gardens. In addition, two or three dozen pretty young 
models appear each time to enhance the magnetism of 
the scenery. For visitors who are planning this year’s 
vacation, Clarence Inman, staff photographer of the 
Los Angeles Park Department, has just announced the 
following dates and places: 
1959 Camera Days 

June 14 Exposition Park, Rose Gardens 

July 12. Venice Beach (Muscle Beach) 

August 9 Averill Park, San Pedro 

September 13 Shatto Playground, 3191 W. 4th St. 

October 18 Griffith Park Zoo 

In addition to the above affairs, an eight-day photo 
exhibition will be held, sometime during November, 
at the Municipal Art Gallery in Barnsdall Park, with 
illustrated lectures, movies on camera work, and “pos- 
ing the model” demonstrations. Last year, the camera 
subjects included a group of costumed clowns, a Gandy 
dancer, a Nike missile from Fort MacArthur, a steam 
locomotive, and a group of teenage girls studying to 
become professional models. Since the student models 
are not paid, and appreciate pictures for use in their 
work, many camera fans make extra prints and slides 
to give to the models. 

There is a separate contest for each camera day. 
Classifications include novice, advanced and expert 
categories for prints and color slides so everyone can 
compete on an equal basis. In addition, the special 
Herman Litoff Memorial Trophy is awarded to the 
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BY WILL LANE 


Many models, from poodles to people, are among vir- 


tues of special field days for amateur photographers. 


best print and best color slide of the year. With 80 
awards to strive for in seven different divisions, there 
is a variety of opportunity. You can obtain a copy of 
the contest rules at any of the above listed Camera 
Day affairs. Entries go to the Public Relations Division, 
Park Dept., Room 305, City Hall, Los Angeles 12, 
Calif. 

Whether: or not you enter the contest, the impor- 
tant thing is the opportunity to compare. your work 
with that of other people, and to get ideas on improvy- _ 
ing your camera technique. The presence of hundreds 
of competitors is a stimulus and you get experience 
in working under crowded conditions, During each 
Camera Day, there are at least five or six different 
groups where various types of photographic subjects are 
set up. You have two or three hours to. spend in one 
section, or you can sample all of them. With two or 
three dozen feminine models, plus animals, pets, flow-_ 
ers, foreign costumes and unusual scenery, there is 
plenty to shoot. In addition, there always are a few peo- 
ple prospecting by themselves, away from the crowd, 
looking for subject matter of their own: 

The popularity of Camera Day affairs is spreading 
all over the country. Camera clubs and photo stores 
may be able to inform you about local camera outings 
in your own community, too, 


Money-Saving Color-Film 


Now you can buy Anscochrome 35mm color film in 
bulk at a saving of almost 30 percent by taking ad- 
vantage of the new model of the Anscochrome Easy- 
Loader. Priced at $10.75, it gives you eight 20-exposure 
loads for the price of five. For years, photographers 
have purchased 35mm film in bulk, and loaded it into 
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camera cartridges. But this entails working in a dark- 
room or purchasing costly daylight-loading equipment. 
The new Anscochrome Easy-Loader is called a pocket 
darkroom, but you don’t have to know anything about 
darkroom work. It comes with eight lengths of 20- 
exposure color film. Just follow the directions that 
come with the film. You will need some empty 35mm 
cartridges, but these are obtainable from photo fin- 
ishers or camera stores, if you shop around, for five or 
ten cents each. Inspect them to see that the felt edge 
is light-tight. The cost per exposure averages less 
than seven cents, whereas it is about ten cents if you 
buy your film in the regular 20-exposure cartridge. 
Another economy method worth considering is the 
standard 36-exposure cartridge, which averages about 
eight cents. 

Anscochrome daylight type is fast enough for action 
shots outdoors. It calls for a basic exposure in bright 
sunlight of 1/50 second at F/11. This is equivalent to 
1/200 second, F/5.6—fast enough to capture people 
running, swimming, boating and to catch candid ex- 
pressions of children at play. The film’s exposure index 
is 32. For top speed subjects, such as water skiers and 
high divers, try the new Super Anscochrome (ex- 
posure index 100) . It is now available in the 127 and 


Special Camera Day Competitions Will Teach You Tricks, Sharpen Your Skills 


120 film sizes, $1.75 for eight exposures; as well as the 
35mm, which lists at $2.35 for 20 exposures, or $3.30 
for 36 exposures. 


Automatic Slide Projector 

If you're tired of fussin’ and feudin’ with an old 
slide projector you. will be interested in the new- 
est slide projector which is the ultimate in automation. 
Recently (Vagabond Camera, Feb., 1959) we discussed 
the ultimate in automation cameras. Automation in 
slide projection makes it easy to show off your slides to 
best advantage. The Anscomatic Projector ($119.50) 
takes all standard 35mm, 828 and 127 super-slide sizes, 
and cardboard, plastic, metal or glass mounts inter- 
mixed. You turn the timing control to the desired 
interval—from 5 seconds to 60 seconds—and sit down 
to enjoy the show. The rest is automatic. In addition, 
there is a push button control on a cord. Without mov- 
ing from your easy chair, you can hold any slide on 
the screen for as long as you wish, or shift to the next 
slide. The machine always re-cycles to the full pre-set 
duration. 

Editing and previewing your slides is simplified. A 
button arrangement makes it easy to remove and re- 
arrange slides without removing the slide tray. @ 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


-LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 


weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


lam planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 
PLANE BUS 
SHIP TRAIN 

There will be in my party. | plan to 

leave and return 

Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 


HOTELS 
PACKAGE TRIP 


Name 


IN aL Ses SRT A al ne 


» ; 
Sig ng = Zone. State. 
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| am going by car from 


and would like a routing 


| am planning to leave 
Name 
Address 


City Zone___State 
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TIPS 


on Touring 


By CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


How To Buy A New Car 


UYING a new car this spring? 
B If so, give it the thought the in- 

vestment demands. A car is the 
most expensive thing most of us buy 
—except a house, 

Here are some tips to consider 
when making that exciting purchase: 

Buy from an established, reputable 
dealer. If you know him personally, 
so much the better. 

Read the sales contract—all the 
way through. Be sure the exact price 
of the car is noted in the contract. 
Have the contract signed by the 
sales manager or other executive of 
the dealership. 


Be sure all specifications—color, 
upholstery, and extras—are listed in 
the contract. 

If you trade in an old car, make 
certain the contract states that the 
trade-in price remains firm between 
time of purchase and delivery time of 
new Car. : 

Be sure you understand the terms 
of the new-car guarantee you get from 
the dealer. These guarantees are fair- 
ly uniform. Most of them cover un- 
conditionally any mechanical defects 
occurring within 90 days or 4,000 
miles—whichever comes first. 

Chances are you won’t have any 
difficulties, but it’s better to play 
safe. Now, enjoy your new car! @ 


Tchr poy not PRT 


Lines Aft... 


Jamaican Bell 
Dear Sirs: 

In the March issue’s Dateline Trini- 
dad, Mr. Hernandez refers to the con- 
templated submarine exploration of old 
Port Royal on the “southwestern” coast 
of Jamaica. Was not the southeastern 
coast intended? Incidentally, while on 
the subject of the Port Royal earthquake, 
there used to be a legend saying that 
on a calm, still day the ringing of the 
bell of a submerged church could be 
heard ascending from the depths of the 
sea. True or not, the bell has probably 
been smothered by mud and silt, long 
ere this. Nevertheless, it would not seem 
amiss for the submarine explorers to 
consider the possibility that a projecting 
church spire is the object to detect! 

Albert Salmon 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Reaction 
Dear Sirs: 

Being a new member of the National 
Travel Club, I wish to say I thoroughly 
enjoy every page of TRrAaveL, and espe- 
cially enjoy Roamin’ the Globe by your 
excellent magazine’s correspondents in 
the various countries, and the interesting 
article Beguiling Bermuda. 

Emma Lola Cadle 
Detroit, Mich. 


Se are ee a 


Mexican Highway 


Dear Sirs:. 

Under Dateline Mexico on page ten of 
the February, 1959, issue of Travex, I- 
note a piece of incorrect information con- 
cerning the highway from Durango to 
Mazatlan, The road is not officially open. 
On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday it is necessary to 
get a permit to go over the road, This 
permit is your authority for grading ma- 
chines to let you pass. On Saturday and 
Sunday no permit is necessary but you 
use the road at your own'risk. Between 
70 and 80 miles are being graded and 
are not surfaced. Tourists should be 
careful about using the road. 

F. K. O’Brien 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Island Courtesies 
Dear Sirs: 

If Wilma Appell of Los Angeles en- 
joys courtesy along with her travel 
(Lines Aft, Feb., 1959), I suggest she 
try the Philippines for her next trip. 
Last summer I traveled from Baguio to 
Zamboanga with many stops in between. 
At all points I received kindness and 
courtesy from everyone whether they 
were in an official or unofficial capacity. 
The outer islands are not set up to in- 
clude all the tourist comforts of some 
countries but for anyone accustomed to 
travel difficulties the inconveniences are 


,more than offset by wonderful people. 


Marjorie Del Parker 
Fresno, Calif. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


FIRM FRANC DROPS DIGITS 
French have begun sum- 
mertime transition program 

to replace old franc 
(493.7 per U.S. $) with 
new franc (4.9357 per 
buck). Transition consists 
OLeasOVaoeISSuine old 

franc of, say, 5,000-franc 
value with additional 
legend reading "50 
nouveaux francs". Sometime 
in Sept/Oct, gov't will 
stop printing transition 
franes, switch to nothing 
but new francs. Purchasing 
power of new notes equals 
that of old ones, nothing 
being lost except cumber- 
some digits. Simplest 
rule-of-thumb: one new 
france equals almost 20¢ 
WeS'« 


ISRAEL FATTENS POUND —~ 
Official exchange rate 
of 1.800 Israel pounds per 

dollar U.S. has been 
boosted for tourists to 
2.160 per dollar, offering 
American travellers to 
Israel 20% premium on each 
dollar exchanged. New 
across-the-board premium 
replaces 20% discount 
formerly offered on ho- 
‘tels, travel agency serv- 
ices. Additionally, Israel 
now permits travellers to 
reconvert up to $100 on 
leaving country. Previous 
reconversion limit was 
$40. 


FEST FARE AS YOU LIKE IT 
Seventh Annual Strat- 
ford, Canada, Shakespeare 
Festival will offer Bard's 

Othello, As You Like It, 

run June 29-Sept. 19, ad= 

ditionally feature folk 

- music, concerts, opera, 
film fest, revue, ex-= 
hibits. 
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QUEEN TO CHRISTEN CASTLE 

Britain's Queen Mother 
Elizabeth will christen 
Union Castle Line's 
38,000-ton Windsor Castle 
June 23 at Birkenhead, 
England. New ship will be 
used on South Africa serv- 
ice, feature convertible 
cabin accommodations so 
she can carry either 250 
first/600 tourist class or 
200 first/700 tourist. 
Special garage, located 
forward, will house pas- 
sengers' autos. 


VA. CLICKS PHOTO CONTEST 

From May 1 through Nov. 
30, Virginia will conduct 
approximately 100 local 
photo contests leading to 
Statewide competition for 
grand prizes for best Bé&W, 
color exposures in 3 cate- 
gories: vacation activi- 
ties & Sports; Scenic & 
historic sites; fairs, 
festivals & special 
events. Special competi- 
tions will be held for 
amateurs, pros, newspaper 
photogs. Virginia-bound 
camera fans can also sign 
up for series of camera 
days, photo tours, photo 
Glinuce 


COLD (MEAL) WAR CONTINUED 

Transatlantic airlines, 
long in disagreement over 
what to feed economy class 
passengers, have killed 
off ill-famed cold sand- 
wich, began as of April 1 
to offer complete meals 
that are cold except for 
coffee. Faction in favor 
of feeding economy class 
hot meals say battle is 
half won, believe economy 
eating will be equal to 
current tourist class 
fare within 1 year. 


MIAMI-PARIS HOPS BEGIN 

Guest Airways, the Mexi- 
can airline, recently 
began l-per-week Miami- 
Paris flights with DC-6s, 
offering economy, first, 
Sleeper classes. Originat- 
ing in Mexico City, trans- 
atlantic outings stop at 
Miami, Bermuda, Azores, 
Lisbon, Madrid. 


WRIGHT FLIGHT SITE READIED 
New combination visitor 
center/administration 
building is being built at 
Wright Brothers Nat'l 
Memorial, Kill Devil 
Hills, N.C. Public-use 
portion of building will 
contain assembly room, ex- 
hibit area, lobby. Memori- 
al was established in 1927 
to commemorate Wright 
rip Galella 


GARFIELD FACELIFTED 

~ APL's 20-knot, 12-pas- 
senger cargoliner Presi- 
dent Garfield sailed re-= 
cently from San Francisco 
on round-the-world voyage 
after $1,000,000 refurb- 
ishing that includes com- 
plete air conditioning, 
new decor, glass-inclosed 
game deck, Similar accout- 
rements. Garfield is first 
of 4 APL Mariner class 
vessels undergoing conver-= 
sion. 


TOURS ADD NIGHTLIFE TAB 

Preplanned, prearranged, 
prepaid restaurant/night- 
club itineraries are in- 
cluded in Gramercy Tours 
Evenings Included outings 
in Europe. Special cock- 
tail parties in key cities 
plus dinner, theatre tick- 
ets on specification are 
part of plan to reduce 
Vextras\" « 


CARACAS OK'S PEARLDIVING 

Venezuelan gov't has 
opened pearl fishing 
grounds between Margarita 
island, Venezuelan main- 
land to tourist skin- 
divers, charges approxi- 
mately $3.00 for pearl- 
diving permits to visitors 
at Caribbean isle. 


SELF-PILOT TOURS TAKE OFF 
Licensed small-plane 
pilots tours of Europe via 
Piper Tri-Pacer 4-passen- 
ger craft will take off by 
Air France Superstarliner 
aes CULL Yo. AUS. ol, 
Sept. 17 for Paris. Flying 
economy class transatlan- 
tic, private pilots (who 
may be accompanied by 3 
non-fliers) will switch 
to Pipers for 3-week tour 
featuring first-class ho- 
tel accommodations, off- 
the-beaten-flightpath 
itineraries of France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, 
etc. Experienced European 
pilot will accompany each 
S-plane caravan. Cost of 
tours average $3,000 per 
person. 


SECOND OF TWO WORLDS SPIED 
Gian-Carlo Menotti's 
Festival of Two Worlds, 
second annual edition, 
will be presented at Spo- 
leto, Italy, June 1l-July 
12. Premiere of Wm. Inge's 
new play, A Loss of Roses, 
will be presented plus 
numerous opera, ballet 
productions, art exhibi- 
tion, orchestral concerts. 


BONUS BOOK GUIDES TRIPPERS 
European Bonus Book 
issued by Int'l Tourist 
Assoc., Int'l Bldg., Wash— 
aueton 4,° D.C. , ineludes 
over 50 assorted coupons 
which can be exchanged for 
merchandise, services, 
discounts in well-known 
establishments of Paris, 
London, Rome, Geneva. 
Priced at $10, book also 
offers shopping tips, ad- 
vice on making best use of 
U.S. Customs regulations. 
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MAINE CROWS CHICKEN FEED 
Annual Maine Broiler 
Festival has been an-=- 
nounced for July 11 in 
Belfast City Park. Big 
bird gobble is expected to 
draw 10,000 persons, each 
of which will be served ¥% 
chicken weighing 1%-2 lbs, 
plus potato chips, rolls, 
pickles. Non-profit cele- 
bration is staged each 
year by Maine Poultry 
Industry with estimated 
3 tons of chicken being 
cooked in open pits 100 
yards long, brought to 
serving tables on conveyor 
belts. 


S.F. SELS (SERED. Sr hCraACahE 
San Francisco's 2nd an- 
nual Pacific Festival will 
run Sept. 18-27, honoring 
States, nations of Pacific 
with open house at water- 
front, aboard ships, spe- 

cial maritime displays, 
fireworks, products show, 
Pacific arts show, special 
tours, grand ball, Similar 
activities. 


ANGLO-FRENCH AIR ACCORD 

Air France, British 
European Airways have 
Signed 5-year pact permit- 
ting passengers flying 
Paris/London, London/Nice 
to use their tickets on 
either carrier at whatever 
departure time is most 
convenient. Two carriers 
offer total of 32 daily 
flights between their re- 
spective capitals. Lines 
hope agreement will pave 
way for 1960 reduction of 
15-20% in air fares be- 
tween 2 countries. 


CABLE TO LINK CONTINENTS 

First transatlantic 
phone cable between North 
America, Continental Eu- 
rope is currently being 
laid-from Penmarch, 
France, to Newfoundland. 
Link will stretch 2,400 
miles, cost $42,000,000 
under joint sponsorship of 
French gov't, German 
gov't, American Tel & Tel. 
Some circuits of new sys- 
tem will serve Swiss, 
Italy, Belgium, Spain, 
Netherlands. 


CHI-L.A. JETS BEGIN JUNE 8 

Nonstop Chicago-Los 
Angeles jet service will 
be inaugurated June 8 by 
Continental Airlines fly- 
ing 707 on once-—per-day 
roundtrip with 2 addi- 
tional hops scheduled for 
June 22. Jets will require 
approximately 3% hrs for 
flight, carry 110 passen- 
gers, 48 first class, 62 
in coach with lounges for 
both sections. 


INSURANCE INSISTED IN GAUL 
‘4 As of: April 1 all “autes 
entering France were re- 
quired to be covered by at 
least $100,000 of liabil- 
ity insurance. Three types 
of coverage permissible 
are policy written by 
French company, Int'l In- 
surance Certificate marked 
valid for France, or pol- 
icy bought at border when 
crossing. French recom-— 
mend Int'l Certificate, 
which may be purchased 
Stateside before leaving 
for European driving vaca- 
tion. 


CAPE COD COMMERCIALIZATION SPURS PARK PROPOSAL 
Increasingly heavy building programs along one of 
the Atlantic Coast's most popular playgrounds has 
spurred Nat'l Park Service recommendation that Con- 
gress appropriate estimated $16,000,000 to set aside 
50,000-acre Nat'l Seashore on Cape Cod, Mass. Pro- 
posed public park area would stretch 40 miles along 
outer beach from Provincetown to Nauset Beach, have 


average width of 1 mile, 


include small lesser areas 


such as Morris Island. Less than half of proposed park 
acreage is privately owned, rest belonging to state, 
local governments, some already in federal hands. 
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NEW FLYING FANS FLOAT 

Two new $200,000 turbo- 
powered 10-passenger 
Sikorsky S-62 helicopters, 
featuring flying boat 
hulls for land or water 
operation, have been pur- 
chased by Los Angeles Air-= 
ways for service early 
next year, supplanting 
piston-propelled aerial 
tops. Line also plans 1961 
inauguration of bigger, 
25-passenger turbo- 
copters. 


PORTABLE PURIFIER PROVIDED 

Newly produced, light- 
weight portable water 
purifier for campers costs 
$99.95, instantly purifies 
water through special fil- 
ter without use of chemi- 
cals, weighs 10 lbs empty, 
is available from Dept. 
TR, Water Conditioning 
Dive, Js -He socharr Mig. 
Cox, -6l20-Binney St. , 
Omaha, Neb. 


U.S. OK'S CANADA-CARIB RUN 
Grace Line has received 
gov't approval to provide 
passenger-cargo sailings 
between Great Lakes, Carib- 
bean ports in Colombia, 
Venezuela, Netherland An- 
tilles. Line will not be 
permitted to load or un- 
load at U.S. Atlantic sea- 
board ports, plans 3-4 
Sailings per month while 
St. Lawrence remains open. 


NAL, NE SEEK FARE CUTS 
National, Northeast air- 

lines have requested CAB 

approval to cut night 


coach fares on certain runs 


by 25%, thus bringing fly- 
ing cost to less than bus 
travel tab. Requested cut 
would lower NYC-Miami 
1,100-mile run to $35.10. 
Bus fare for same route is 
$35.35, rails ask $43.33 
for coach seats. Other 
cities involved in re- 
quested slash are Boston, 
Philly, Jacksonville, 
Tampa, Orlando, St. Pete, 
Clearwater. Low rates will 


apply Mon/Tues/Wed nights. 
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TWA STARTS NYC=FRISCO JET 

Daily roundtrip NYC-San 
Francisco jet Service was 
recently inaugurated by 
TWA flying Boeing 707 from 
NYC late 350;a.m., trom SE 
Avmes COMP eile MOT Ac. Carry: 
1ll passengers, 46 in 
LLEESt class. 160 1m coach, 
make west bound hop in 5 
hrs., 45 minutes, east- 
bound in 4 hrs., 40 min- 
utes. 


FREE NY GUIDE ISSUED 
Empire State's new, 196=- 
page edition of New York 
State Vacationlands guide- 
book lists more than 450 
popular attractions, fea- 
tures 100-plus color il- 
lustrations, offers infor- 
mation on transportation, 
parks) “historic: shrines, 
resorts, is free from 
State Commerce Dept., 112 
State St., Albany 7; N.Y. 


PATA SEEKS VISA EASE 
Delegates representing 
23 nations at Pacific Area 

Travel Assoc. convention 
resolved to press in their 
mutual countries for 
elimination of visas for 
visits to a country last- 
ing 30 days or less, gen- 
eral easing of tourist 
entry/exit requirements. 


BUR See OSH A SupdvaAs = Nor boh. 

Travelers Aid recently 
opened its first branch 
outside continental U.S. 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
Int'l Airport. New branch 
office will provide typi- 
cal Travelers Aid services 
for trippers. 


HIMALAYA LOGS RECORD 
Orient & Pacific Lines' 
Himalaya inaugural sailing 
April 10 from Los Angeles 

marked half-way point in 
one of longest passenger 
liner voyages in history— 
almost 50,000 miles, or 
twice around globe. 

Sailed Feb. 11 from London 
for U.S. via Australia, 
will return via Kobe, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore. 


PACIFIC LINER BUILDING 


Resin 

Orient & Pacific Lines' 
Canberra, currently under 
construction for late 
1960, early '6l entry into 
Pacific passenger service, 
will weigh in at 45,000 
tons on completion, carry 
2,250 passengers at 27%- 
knot speed. Slated to link 
U.S., Canadian west coast 
ports with Australia, 
Orient, Europe, Canberra 
is largest ship to be 
built in England since 
construction of Queen 
Elizabeth. Line is cur- 


rently processing Pacific-— 
service vessels Arcadia, 
Orcades, Himalaya through 
builders for addition of 
new air conditioning. 


Fairey Rotodyne converti- 
plane, half helicopter, 
half plane, has been or-= 
dered by NY Airways, BEA, 
Canadian line for fast 
inter-city service. Craft 
cruises at 200 mph, car- 
ries 65 passengers, can 
rise, descend vertically. 
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FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides 
on approval. Everything from Paris night life 
to the Kremlin..Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog 
of thousands of 35mm slides, including title 
and map slides. (See our ad on page 9.) 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 
Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM COLOR 
SLIDES by professionals. Collectors’ items. 
Special Service for travelers, lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also India, Paki- 
stan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and magnificent 


interiors. of famous cathedrals, museums, 
Versailles, Chartres, Prado, etc. Stained 
windows. Descriptive, Illustrated Catalog 
"T" 15¢ (Deductible from first order). 
ALSO... 


LOURDES—Special Centennial Set, Holy 
Land—complete coverage. Fatima, Lisieux, 
Italian Shrines, Interiors of Roman Basilicas, 
Pope John XXIII, Canonization of Pope Pius 
X, Pontifical Mass in St. Peter's. Splendid 
Interidrs. Way of the Cross, Life of Christ, 
Famous Madonnas. Descriptive 74-page il- 
lustrated, combined catalog "TR" 25¢. (De- 
ductible from first order). Argo Slides, 116 
Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM—slides and stereo-slides. Free cata- 
log—which? Sample 35MM slide—25¢. Satis- 
faction guaranteed! World's largest selection 
U.S.A., Florida, Europe, Foreign. COLONIAL 
PRODUCTIONS, 247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


FREE! 72 PAGE photographic bargain catalog. 
DEPT. 11-A5, CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY, 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


ALASKAN Tour. See the "Great Land" the 
49th state via Meston's Travels 35mm color 
travel slides. Enjoy the wonders of America's 
last great frontier. For complete listings of 
Alaskan sets see page 10 of big 80 page 
catalog—Send $1.00 for typical Alaskan 
Package of 4 slides plus catalog... OR 


HAWAII beckons, visit our newest state 
through the magic of slides. Meston's offer 
a selection of 156 slides of exotic Hawaii. 
Send $1.00 for Hawaiian preview package of 
4 slides and catalog to Meston’s Travels, Inc., 
Dept. T19, 3801 N. Piedras, El Paso, Texas. 
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BAD WEATHER... LOST CAMERA . . . NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for miss- 
ing those precious shots on your last wonder- 
ful trip . . . they can be replaced. The new 
70 multipaged descriptive catalog of the 
wonder spots around the world is ready. Send 
25¢ in coin, for catalog and free sample slide. 
ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. ‘‘T’’, 2045 
Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—professional quality; 
all Europe, Russia, Turkey, Mexico, Alaska, 
National Parks. 16mm, 8 mm. Finest reproduc- 
tions only 20¢ foot. Discontinued originals 
only 15¢. DOUGLAS MANAGEMENT, Box 664, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


FLIGHTSEEING TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 
—65 DAYS $2995. Hawaii, Japan, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Macao, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Thailand, Cambodia, Burma, India, 
Nepal, Kashmir, Ceylon, Pakistan, Egypt, 
Holy Land, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, Greece. 
AFRICAN SAFARI EXTENSION $295. Write: 
SAS FLIGHTSEEING TOUR AROUND THE 
WORLD, 3936 STRANDWAY, SAN DIEGO 8, 
CALIFORNIA. 


JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE—150 ft. schooner 
sails to Bimini, Berry Islands, Nassau, Grand 
Bahamas, Havana. 10 days of adventure 
$150.00. Sailing, Fishing, Skin Diving. P.O. 
Box 1051-T, Miami Beach 39, Florida. Miami 
phone Franklin 1-0893. 


SUMMER YACHT CRUISE. Miami to Nassau, 
Haiti, Dominican Republic, Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Cuba, other Bahamas 
and Caribbean Islands. Club being organized 
share expense chartering luxurious ocean go- 
ing yacht for 14, 21 OR 30 DAYS. Ship ac- 
commodates 30 in 15 spacious staterooms. 
Estimate each person's share, all expense in- 
cluding food, operating expense, $20 day. 
Teachers, writers and adventure seeking trav- 
elers enjoy vacation that's different. Visit ro- 
mantic out of way places. Combine adventure 
with pleasure. Write: Miss Cleda Marshall, 
4510 N. Ocean Drive, Hollywood, Florida.” 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS—hiking and riding. 
Yearly calendar of activities, including trips 
in California Sierra Nevada, Arizona and 
Mexico. Family groups and inexperienced 
people come. Outstanding for natural sci- 
ence interests, photography and rock col- 
lectors. WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS, Box 45, Ber- 
keley, California. 


ah 


RETIRE IN SPAIN. Or sojourn for a year 
World's most economical civilized country. 
$150° nmrenth for pleasant villa, servants, all 
expenses, in climatically and scenically per- 
fect localities. Everything covered from 
American viewpotnt. Prices, transportation, 
laws, medical facilities, construction, schools, 
entertainment, jobs, small business opportu- 
nities. Full information (mofiey back guaran- 
tee) $2. Airmail personal check or money or- 
der. JEANETTE REYNOLDS, Torremolinos, Ma- 
laga, Spain. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Live like kings for 
a song on last true island paradise. Cheap, 
luxurious, beautiful, welcoming. Personalized 
report from inspiration to villa. $2.00. Bradley 
Smith, Villa Mar y Sol, Cala Gamba, Majorca, 
Spain. 


MISCELLANY MART 


POCKET-SIZE EUROPEAN MOTORING MANUAL 
—Informative, 140 pages, on motoring in 
Europe. Trip Preparation & Maps. Data on 15 
countries; Motels: Hotels; Restaurants; Nite 
Spots; Currency Conversions; Climates; Shop- 
ping; Kilometer Charts; Road & Route Data. 
Send $2 for postpaid copy to E. S. Lee, 
P.O. Box 5505, Daytona Beach 2, Florida. 


MOVING ABROAD? Whether it is a trunk or 
a house full of furniture, to any place in the 
world—Contact us for quotation. UNITED, 
243 West 60th Street, NYC, Circle 7-3191, 


— 


MAPS of any Florida city or county, 50¢ each, 
mailed postpaid. DOLPH MAP CO., Lang 
Building, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business—Im- 
port profitable items below wholesale. Ex- 
perience and product investment unneces- 
sary. Full, spare time. Famous world trader 
guides you. Free list "157 Imports,’ details. 
MELLINGER, X834, Los Angeles 24. 


PAINT AND BE HAPPY: Illustrated, Simplified 
Home-Courses in Oils. Trial Lesson FREE, 
specify Landscape, Still-Life, Portraiture or 
Marine. No salesmen. No contracts. PRICKETT- 
MONTAGUE VAGABOND STUDIO, Monterey, 
Massachusetts. 


OIL & GAS LEASE BROKER. Consult me for 
the best deals on producing Royalty, Leases, 
etc. WILLIAM M. HEMBY, Box 594, TATUM, 
TEXAS. PHONE—45. ' 
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JOBS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES for men and 
women; also fascinating jobs on steamships 
and yachts traveling foreign countries. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. . Free information. 
DAVENPORT FOREIGN SERVICE, BOX 1354-H, 
GPO New York 1, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOR PRINTS of picturesque 
scenes in twelve countries. Top work of Inter- 
national Airline photographers. Suitable for 
framing. 16x19 inches. Four different $2. 
Twelve different $5. HILL INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS, PO Box 229-T, Long Island 
City 1, New York. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the ''TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE"', you can appreciate that 
more than 154,320 others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service to sell, try the resultful 
"'MARKET PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th 
Street, N. Y. 19, N.Y. ) 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. 
Advance payment required. Although every rea- 
sonable precaution is taken to assure reliability 
of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume re- 
sponsibility for misunderstandings arising from 
any purchase or sale of any articles or services 
herein advertised. 


Guard your family! 
Fight cancer with 
a checkup and a.check! 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


The skilled hand of the German 
gunsmith is responsible for this 
.22 caliber, 6-shot repeater auto- 
matic with self-ejecting clip. 
Just 4” long, fits jeasily into 


pocket or purse. Ideal for sport- 


ing events, stage use (not avail- 
able to Calif. residents). Comes 
for $6.95 pod. from Best Values, 
Dept. K-130, 403 Market St., 


Newark, New Jersey. 
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FOLK 


FESTIVAL 


BY LOUIS J. 


COLORFUL parade of folklife 
brought to the shores of Penn- 
sylvania in the Eighteenth 

Century is expected to attract 100,- 
000 visitors from all parts of the U.S. 
and Canada when the tenth annual 
Pennsylvania Folk Festival opens at 
Kutztown, Pa., on Saturday, June 
27, and runs through Saturday, July 
4. In this tiny hamlet halfway be- 
tween Reading and Allentown on 
Route 222, residents will present 
songs, dances, arts, crafts, pageantry, 
exhibitions, demonstrations and 
above all else the foods of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. Visitors will see 
an actual eighteenth-century cider 
press, drawn by horses, in operation. 
Costumed Pennsylvania Dutch wo- 
men using recipes handed down 
generations ago will be making 
homemade bread in an outdoor 
oven. The hot loaves will be sold to 
spectators. 

There'll be a Farmer’s Lane for 
threshing wheat with an old-fash- 
ioned flail, bundling sheaf with a 
gavel stick, sharpening of a scythe 
blade with a dengel shtuck (stone) , 
stacking of grain, sheep shearing, 
and thatching a roof. 

A two-hour pageant will depict 
life on a farm in the 1870s. A coop- 
er will be turning out barrels and 
tubs, while women will be making 
apple butter in large copper tubs 
and also will be producing soap. 


Annual festivities feature traditional games. 


SCHLOSBERG 


Others will be breaking flax and 
some will be making worm and 
snake fences. There'll be home- 
made maple syrup candy made and 
the process will include tapping the 
maple tree. 

Daily some 50 craftsmen will be 
demonstrating their skills. Included 
will be the wheelwright, potter, 
basket and broom makers, hex sign 
painter, weaver and glass blower. 

Four simultaneous stage presenta- 
tions will take place daily from 
10:00 a.m. to midnight. For the 
more serious-minded, a folk seminar 
will be held Monday through Fri- 
day at the Kutztown State Teachers 
College in the borough. 

The premiere of an Amish movie 
will be shown daily, and each eve- 
ning jigging and hoe-down contests 
will be held to choose the state 
square dance champions. Colorful 
folk dances in Old World costumes 
will be presented as well as folk 
songs of the Conestoga wagoners, 
raftsmen, canal boatmen and rail- 
roaders. ‘Traditional songs of the 
steel workers and the coal and slate 
miners will be heard, and a free-for- 
all square dancing will be held for 
the public each evening. 

Rides for children will be avail- 
able in Amish courting buggies and 
Conestoga wagons. 

You're missing much if you miss 
this unique U.S. folk festival. 


Native craftsmen will give daily exhibitions. 
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Chicago: Music Man with Forrest 
Tucker continues its long run at 
the Shubert... At the rejuvenated 
Civic Little Theatre, Tennessee 
Williams’ Garden District stars 
Diana Barrymore... The Erlanger 
is continuing Dark At the Top of 
the Stairs with Barbara Baxley and 
Audrey Christie. ..And the Good- 
man players present Moliere’s witty 
French comedy, Imaginary Invalid 
in a new translation .. . Among 
night clubs, Louis Prima and Keeley 
Smith wind up at the Chez Paree 
May 2, followed by singer Johnny 
Mathis to May 20. Red Skelton will 
clown it up the rest of the month 
... Carol Channing ends a long en- 
gagement at the Empire Room May 
27, to be followed by Al Hirt’s Dixie- 
land Review. 

Las Vegas: Kangaroo Kops and 
Kourts rule here May 14-17 during 
the community’s top civic event, 
the Helldorado. This 25th annual 
celebration is highlighted by the 
antics of the Kops, rodeos and the 
traditional Beauty Parade which 
closes this year’s fete. During the 
gala, beardless males are hauled be- 
fore Judge Bean for swift justice. 
The Kangaroo jail, iron bars and 
all, sits in the middle of Fremont 
Street to house the “dudes” and 
local residents who failed to acquire 
a beard... The Helldorado rodeo 
is a four-night affair held at Cash- 
man Field, with the nation’s top 
cowboys in competition for more 
than $10,000 in prize money. 
Denver: Three rodeos are planned 
during the month—May | at Las 
Animas, May 16-17 at De Beque and 
May 22-23 at Grand Junction. ..On 
May 6, tourists will flock to famed 
Central City west of Denver to wit- 
ness a re-enactment of that momen- 
tous day a century ago when gold 
was discovered in the restored min- 
ing town by John Gregory ... More 
western flavor can be found in 
South Park City at Fairplay, another 
restored mining community which 
will open May 15... International 
skiers will compete May 11 in the 
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Pikes Peak Championship Ski Race 
at Colorado Springs—a tune-up for 
the 1960 Olympic winter games - -. 
From May 21-24 the National Jun- 
ior College Baseball Tournament 
will be held at Grand Junction. 
New Orleans: Night racing winds up 
its Spring season at Jefferson Downs 
in suburban Jefferson Parish on 
May 15. Eight races each night be- 
gin at 7:45...Carmen Cayvallero, 
the maestro of the keyboard, opens 
a two-week engagement in the Mon- 
teleone’s Swan Room May 5. Over 
in the Roosevelt Hotel comedian 
Dick Shawn is on view until April 
13. On May 28, Betty Kean and 
Lew Parker are the headline attrac- 
tion... May 20, the New Orleans 
Opera Guild presents baritone 
Giorgio Tozzi in a recital at the 
auditorium... The Roosevelt Ho- 
tel has opened “the South’s largest 
buffet table’ nightly from 6:00 to 
9:00 featuring hot and cold buffet. 
All you can eat at modest prices. 
Seattle: A thrilling, colorful spec 
tacle unfolds May 2, especially for 
inland visitors. It’s the opening 
day of the yacht season on Lake 
Washington and the parade of hun- 
dreds of yachts through the Lake 
Washington Ship Canal onto the 
lake is one of the best free shows 
in the U.S.... River and mountain 
lakes trout fishing opens May 17 and 
anglers can find good fishing at the 
city’s front door... At the Moore 
Theater May 6-9 the musical L’il 
Abner with a touring Broadway cast 
will be offered ... Dr. Stanley Chap- 
ple, head of the U. of Washington’s 
music school, will present another 
of his “Making Opera’ lecture-re- 
citals May 27 at Meany Hall on the 
campus. 

Phoenix: It’s hot. And because of it, 
tourism is practically at a stand- 
still. Recreation outdoors is modi- 
fied from the heavy golf and tennis 
activities of winter to more swim- 
ming. Crowds begin to trek to the 
many lakes that surround the great- 
er Phoenix area. Fishing, boating, 
swimming and water-skiing are pop- 


ular and nights are pleasant... 
Phoenix Giants play Pacific Coast 
League home games for half of May 
... Collegiate baseball and track 
events are scheduled at nearby Ari- 
zona State U., Phoenix College, 
Grand Canyon College of Phoenix, 
and the U. of Arizona, 125 miles 
south of Tucson... May 7-9 The 
Love of Four Colonels is the Arizona 
Repertory Theatre presentation . . . 
May 9 brings Desert Cruise spon- 
sored by the Phoenix Civic Light 
Opera Guild. 

San Francisco: Racing at Bay Mea- 
dows opens May 14... Polo games 
will continue to be held every Sun- 
day at Golden Gate Park Stadium 
at 12:30 p.m., admission free... 
S. F. Symphony Orchestra finishes 
its season May 15... Look Back in 
Anger opens April 20 at the Geary 
Theater and will run until May 24. 
On May 25, Two for the Seesaw 
opens there for an unlimited en- 
gagement ... The 42nd annual pro- 
duction of Pied Piper by Joseph 
Peabody will be presented with a 
cast of 97 at the Mt. Tamalpais 
amphitheatre in Marin County May 
17. This is considered California’s 
most spectacular outdoor play... 


De Young Memorial Museum in 


Golden Gate Park will hold an ex- 
hibition of Ancient Mayan Art May 
17-June 17. 

Atlanta: You can find a bit of New 
Orleans in Atlanta at Leb’s Pig 
Alley, where French entertainers 
continue to draw happy audiences. 
May is the month of tree-ripened 
peaches, and a trip to Peach County 
just south of Atlanta and below 
Macon affords a picturesqué’ per- 
spective of the Peach State... The 
new Atlanta zoo is open at Grant 
Park on the city’s southside. The 
Cyclorama, the Civil War diorama 
depicting the burning of Atlanta, is 
also in Grant Park with other relics 
from the War Between The States 
... Atlanta Crackers of the South- 
ern Assn. baseball league have most 
of May at home: Ponce de Leon 
Park. 
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A Partial Table of Contents of 


AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF 


EROTIGA 


Printed herewith is a partial table of contents of AN UNHURRIED VIEW 
OF EROTICA, the first book in English to give you the basic facts about erotic 
literature .. . all those books you have never been allowed to read. If, after 
browsing through these eyebrow-raising titles and subjects, you are interested 
in reading this extraordinary volume, which has been called ‘‘the hidden best- 


seller of the year,” 


simply mail the coupon below together with your check or 


money order for only $4.95 (2 copies, $8.95) and we will send you “An Unhur- 
ried View of Erotica” in the handsome, gift-boxed Collector’s Edition, postpaid. 


TABLE OF 


Introduction 

Beginning with a deliciously witty 
analysis of scandal-mongering from 
Vienna to Hollywood (“I have heard 
many bad things about you, madame. 
Let me hope that they are, true.”)— 
Dr. Reik goes on to examine the “power- 
ful undercurrent of pornography” in 
the stream of Anglo-Saxon literature. 
He demonstrates how the contents of 
this book are important to the sexolo- 
gist, the analyst, the historian and the 
connoisseur of literature, and he makes 
some observations about the state of 
current society that may shock some 
readers. 


Preface: 


A brief but vitriolic diatribe against 
the Bluenose in America! 


Foreword: 


The relationship of “witchery” and 
“obscenity”. The sorry spectacle of the 
greatest courts in our land preoccupy- 
ing themselves with keeping responsi- 
ie adults away from “obscene” litera- 
ure. 


Part I: Precursors of English Erotica 


An introduction to the 2,000-odd books 
in English that are kept from the gen- 
eral public. D. H. Lawrence’s definition 
of pornography. How sexual stimulation 
varies from culture to culture. Erotic 
manifestations in ancient Peru, China, 
Greece, Rome. Passages from Ovid’s 
“Art of Love.” The Exeter Book; Chau- 
cer; 
story from “One Hundred Merrie and 
Delightsom Stories.” 


a complete and unexpurgated 
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CONTENTS 
Part Il: Earliest English Works 


The state of erotic literature before 
obscenity laws were passed. “Young 
Coridon and Phillis” by Sir Charles 
Sedley is reprinted here in entirety. 
What happened to Sir Sedley. An un- 
expurgated version of an early street 
ballad, whose title we cannot print here. 
First erotic works in prose. Edmund 
Curll and his “Venus in the Cloister.” 
“Adventures of a King’s Page’; porno- 
graphic works based on French charac- 
ters (The Confessions of Marie Antoi- 
nette); “Secret Loves of Byron”. Emi- 
nent scholars write pornography in the 
17th Century. Daniel Defoe’s “Moll 
Flanders”, etc. 


Part Ill: The Two Manias 


How two themes dominated porno- 
graphic literature of 18th and 19th 
Centuries: Flagellation and Defloration 
of Virgins. Secret clubs in London de- 
voted to “the English vice.” Sub rosa 
magazines like “The Annals of Gal- 
lantry: Glee and Pleasure.” Important 
books on Whipping; Selections from 
autobiography of a female flagellant 
named Margaret Anson. Details of an 
initiation ceremony into a secret porno- 
graphic club. Children in English broth- 
els; Sex manuals, in England, India, 
France, Persia. 


Part IV: London Becomes World Capital 


How dozens of secret presses in Holy- 
well Street became world center of 
pornographic book trade in the 19th 
Century. A review of early “best- 
sellers” like “Sodom,” “Festival of 
Love,” “The Lustful Turk,” etc. A com- 
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¢ book by RALPH GINZBURG 
¢ introduction by DR. THEODOR REIK 
¢ preface by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


plete history of “Fanny Hill, or the 
Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure”— 
the greatest, most famous erotic novel 
ever published. How the author, John 
Cleland, escaped punishment. A detailed 
summary of the novel, with lengthy, 
unexpurgated excerpts. 


Part V: First American Works 


Fanny Hill enters the U.S. before 1789. Massa- 
chusetts book peddlers jailed for selling copies to 
farmers. Publishing of erotica in Civil War pe- 
riod and Jater. Titles of first native American 

“classics”: Lady in Flesh-Coloured Tights; Raped 
on the Elevated Highway; The Bar Maid of Old 
Point House, etc. How Mark Twain wrote 1601 
and what’s in it; a scatalogical masterpiece by 
Ben Franklin (printed in entirety) ; pornographic 
paintings and songs; Henry Miller; the import- 
ance of Lady Chatterley’s Lover with excerpts 
from the unexpurgated version; a review of the 
first four volumes of Frank Harris’ My Life and 
Loves, with selected passages (the publication of 
Volume Five must await the deaths of the women 
involved) . 


Part VI: Reference Works 


Enormous difficulty of collecting information 
about secretly printed, banned books. Societies 
throughout world dedicated to this task. Regis- 
trum Librorum Eroticorum (1936); Diction- 
naire erotique; definitions from ‘Dictionary of 
Vulgar Tongue”; bawdy ballads; ‘“‘The Coy Shep- 
herdess’”’ and ‘The Unfortunate Miller” (ballads), 
both printed in entirety; how the only American 
copy of an 11l-volume encyclopedia of sexual 
knowledge sold for $7,000.00 and what some of its 
contents are; the great collections of pornographic 
literature: Vatican, British Museum, Dr. Kinsey, 
etc.; how King Farouk disappointed the book 
collectors; who can read erotic books from the big 
collections and how they obtain them; how some 
libraries fail even to list in their catalogs erotic 
titles which they own. 


Part Vil: The Erotic Book Market Today 


Prices of pornographic works; book dealers’ 
catalog listings; how many volumes are sold in 
New York each year; the three companies in Paris 
which publish most of the erotic books in English 
today; what they have to sell; some sharp state- 
ments by a New York book dealer, a psychothera- 
pist and a well known attorney. 


Part VIII: Bibliography 
A list of 100 of the world’s choicest books of 
erotic literature. 
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- GREAT NEW WAY TO SEE 
THE OLD WORLD- 
LONDON COOK’S 


ies 4 ALL THE GREAT WONDERS OF EUROPE 


a 
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= c= 38 DEPARTURES FROM NEW YORK IN CUNARD 
| 28 
“a QUEENS... FROM $777 


PARIS 


HERE IS YOUR BEST investment in Europe in 1959! 
A complete all-expense tour at an amazingly sensible 
price. : 

NOW YOU CAN SEE AND KNOW Europe, including the 
seven Wonder Cities of the Old World. On a Cotk’s 
Wondertour you’re personally escorted with all the 
skill and experience you’d expect from the world’s 
oldest and largest travel organization. 


ON A WONDERTOUR you're a welcome and important 
traveler. Your low $777 fare includes crossings in the 
Queens, air travel, private motor coach, first class rail, 
hotels and meals. You see Venice at no extra cost. 
Enjoy room with bath in Paris, Rome, London. All 
tips on land included. Baggage handled free! 


FOR FREE, INFORMATIVE FOLDERS ON COOK'S 
“WONDERTOURS” SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR WRITE: 
INFORMATION-BY-MAIL DEPARTMENT — ATTN: MR. C. L. HILL. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


VENICE 


